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-but every hit direct! 
using RCA SHORAN 


“Bomsinc THRouGH overcast”! Yet RCA 
SHORAN can determine your position ‘“‘over 
target”? to an accuracy of better than 50 feet in 
100 miles or more—and do it in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

Developed by RCA for the Air Force to aid 
blind bombing during World War II, SHORAN 
is helping to set astonishing records for pin- 
point accuracy under conditions where visual 
bombing would be impossible! 

Here’s how it works. Two widely separated 
SHORAN stations on the ground or aboard ship 
form the base line of a triangle. Your plane 
is the apex. Pulsed radar signals from your 
SHORAN are picked up by both ground stations 
and re-transmitted back to you. On your radar 
screen you see one “‘pip”’ for each station signal. 
Using calibrated dials, you triangulate the 
‘“‘pips”’ for your “‘fix.”” The operation is done 
in seconds. 

SHORAN development is just one example of 
the way RCA works in close co-operation with 
the military services to guarantee U.S. suprem- 
acy in electronics. Meet the RCA Engineers 
and Field Technicians in your branch of service. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN. H.J. 











Prowy way you lok at r 


Your telephone is worth far more than it costs. 


The cost of a call can be counted in pennies. 


\ The value is often beyond measure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The marines have landed! Torn roads, blasted bridges, raging 
rivers can’t hold back the steady, abundant flow of supplies 
vitally needed for victory. Guns, drugs, plasma, clothes are 
flown over impassable terrain by Fairchild’s battle-proved ‘Fly- 
ing Boxcar.” 

Battle-proved to deliver dependably—with or without an air- 
Jeld—rugged and versatile for any combat assignment, the 
Fairchild C-119 lives up to its designers’ intentions, giving speed, 
stamina, and utility under toughest conditions. It never lets our 


armed forces down! That’s why the C-119 is number one all- 
WITHOUT A purpose transport for military airlift operations of the UN forces 


in Korea, in Europe and in the United States. 
SINGLE BLISTER 


FE ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


IRCHILD Arcrat Dirnim 


Hagerstown, b 


Other Divisions: Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L.I., N.Y. Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. Stratos Division, Bay Shore, L.I.,N.Y. 
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“Did You Say FREE?" 


ES, SAILOR, the Coast Guard offers you a free course of study in almost any Service 





subject you can name! 


Are you interested in electricity? Just say so and the Coast Guard will place a course 
of study at your disposal! 


Are you interested in radio? In seamanship? In electronics? In navigation? In engineer- 
ing, ordnance, aviation, etc.? 


Are you a non-rated man aspiring to become a petty officer Are you a petty officer aspir- 
ing to become a Chief Petty Officer? 


If you answer “‘Yes’’ to any of the foregoing questions you will be glad to know that 
the Coast Guard is prepared to aid you, will actually lend you — free of charge — a course 
of instruction that will fill your needs. More than that, each course of instruction will be 
entered to your credit on your Service Record. And more yet, — every course of study that 
you complete will move you several steps neazer to promotion in your Coast Guard career! 


Your free course of instruction is as near as the Education Officer at your unit! Just tell 
him that you read this announcement in the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and you want 
to enroll for a course of study. He'll promptly communicate with the Coast Guard Institute 
and, in a very short time, you will be enrolled as a student! It’s as simple as that! 


If by any chance you cannot communicat> with your Educational Officer, simply address 
an informal letter to Director, U. S. Coast Guard Institute, Groton, Conn. The Director 
will do the rest. 





Act today! 


fis NOT THIS EASY, BUT YOU 
WILL BE SEMPER PARATUS FOR EXAMS ! 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 











why zip, 
zip, zip 
when 


Former Skipper of Cutter Sebago 
Tells of Severe Weather Conditions 


Office of Exec. Officer 
e Philadelphia Group 

one zip Philadelphia, Pa. 
does it! N THE Question and Answer section of 
° the June issue of the COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE on page 30 | found that some- 
one has asked if there was a record of the 
Cutter SEBAGO (WPG-42) having taken 
a 52 degree roll during January-February, 
1949, while on station Charlie 
Your answer indicates that the log does not 

indicate such a roll being taken 


Carry a Zippo 
and get a light the 
first time—every 
time! One zip 

and Zippo is lit 
—even in wind 

or rain. And— 
Zippo offers you 
FREE mechanical | 
repair service! 
Ask your Ships 
Service Store 

how you can 

get a Zippo 
engraved with 
your name or 
message in your 
own handwriting! 


weather 


I happened to be the commanding officer 
of the SEBAGO during that period, and I 
kept a faithful two-hour log of the course, 
speed, velocity, sea conditions and roll in 
degrees for each of our weather patrols. 
Therefore, I can state categorically that the 
vessel rolled over 50 degrees repeatedly dur 
ing the period from 30 December, 1948, 
through the morning of | January, 1949. 
The wind during this period was from the 
W x S hauling through WSW, WNW, NW, 
and ending up in the NW, with wind veloci 
tics averaging 80 knots, and the seas aver- 
aging 8 to 9. I logged the vessel as rolling 
with a maddening, lurching snap from 35 
to 50 degrees during most of that period 


ZIP rC the one-zip 


wi 
©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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During the next patrol from arrival on 
station on 19 February, 1949, until de- 
parting the station 10 March, 1949, the 
vessel never rolled less than 15 degrees and 
that for only a few hours. She rolled over 
50 degrees several times, particularly dur- 
ing the period 20 February, 1949, and 
again around 3 March to 6 March, 1949. 

I hope that this information will be of 
some help to the person who requested the 
information. 

From a deep personal interest in the 
255-ft. class I have accumulated a wealth 
of information, most of which I have re 
tained in written form. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully, 
E. A. COFFIN, JR., 


Commander, U. S. Coast Guard. 


* * * 


Quartermaster Wants Everyone 
To Know Good Ship Clover 


Adak, Alaska. 


BNC OSED is a picture of our ship, the 

CGC CLOVER (WAGL 292), an- 
chored off Asuksak Island in the Aleutian 
chain. I would like to make a few com 
ments about your MAGAZINE and our ship. 
The MAGAZINE is a welcome sight aboard 


=e a le eee 


ndproof lighter THE COAST GUARD Cutter CLover is pictured here at anchor off Asuksak Island in the 
Aleutions. This vessel's home port is Kodiak, Alaska. 
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‘..and he said I was 
smart to use NEW GRIFFIN 
Boot Polish” 


Orne 
4 


GRIFFIN 


SOOT Potisn 





PUT YOUR BEST FOOT FORWARD with the shine 
that rates tops—the rich, deep-tone brilliance of 
New Griffin Boot Polish. 


It’s easier—the Miracle Microsheen finish leaps 
into brilliance at the first brush stroke. 


It’s better—it’s a really jewel-like gloss that 
only Microsheen gives. It lasts longer, too. 


For top rating or top dating, you'll be a biggei 
success with New Griffin Boot Polish. 


il 


‘GRIFFIN 


BOOT POLISH 
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Six smart colors 


ore soaps 


AMAZING PROOF 


As a test, try New Griffin 
Boot Polish on a pair of 
your oldest shoes. The 
result will surprise you. 


<< 
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JET-BLACK 
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the CLOVER. It is about the only news that 
we get that tells us what is taking place in 
the Coast Guard at other units. Sometimes 
we are a month or two late in receiving it, 
but then when it does get here all hands 
make a grab. Our mail service out here 
in the chain is very poor. 

We departed our home port, Kodiak, 
Alaska, May Ist on a five-months’ cruise, 
which will take us as far north as Point 
Hope in the Arctic Ocean. Purpose of the 
cruise is to service aids to navigation along 
the Aleutian chain, the Bering Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The CLOVER is under command of LTJG 
Harvey E. Willis, with five other officers 
and fifty-five enlisted men to assist him in 
the Arctic Ocean operations and other work 
that the CLOVER is called upon to perform. 

You will be hearing more about the 
CLOVER from time to time later on. 

S. G. BROWM, QM1. 
* * * 


Recruiter Stresses Standards 
Necessary For Recruiting Duty 
Pacific Coast. 

I IS MY belief that if the Coast Guard 

were to train men for recruiting service 
as the Navy does we could have a better 
machine to operate. In the past, recruiting 
duty has been more or less a rehabilitation 
method for some of the personnel assigned 
to this work. No doubt, they needed rest 
from the toils of duty at sea, but many of 
these men didn’t take to the job very well 
and the result was harmful. I have seen 
sOme bad cases of this in my travels from 
City to city. 

The recruiter must be in good military 
form at all times, whether at home or in 
the field. The community has its eye on 
him. His actions and his conduct are under 
careful scrutiny. The military bearing he 
shows the community has a direct bearing 
On the reputation of the service he represents 

The recruiter must be capable of attend 
img all community functions with the same 
dignified air of any professional man. He 
must have a ready answer to all the ques 
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BUT 
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This is a small coupon but it is 
mighty enough to bring you a 
copy of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE every 
month for a full year. Just 
clip the coupon, attach three 
dollars to it ($2.50 if Service 
connected) and drop into the 
nearest mail box. 
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tions tossed at him, regardless of how ir- 
relevant the questions may be. 

I would like to see the Coast Guard 
operate a training school for recruiters, but 
with or without a school, no recruiter should 
ever forget that his conduct, his appearance 
and his attitude are the only things upon 
which many civilians can judge the Coast 
Guard, 

Sincerely, 
West Coast Recruiter. 
* * * 
Guy With Sense Of Humor Offers 
To Cheer Up His Shipmates 
Veterans Hospital 
Sunmount, N. Y. 

‘D LIKE very much to hear from some 

of my former Coast Guard friends, espe- 
cially former shipmates of the BIBB and 
the SPAR, fellow “‘salts’’ who joined me in 
hanging over the rail, watching the ship 
go down and the mea's come up! 

Has the North Atlantic had the same 
evil effect on them that it had on me? Even 
stirring a mixed drink makes me seasick; 
I have to drink ginger ale down straight! 

I have no ulterior motives in asking my 
friends to write; none of them owe me any 
money. On the other hand, I may hear 
from long-forgotten creditors only too hap 
py to refresh my memory. I remember bor 
rowing a nickel once from a shipmate when 
we were drawing twenty-one dollars per 
month (that’s all he could spare) to pay 
the two-cent toll fare from Berkeley, but 
I think I paid that loan back. Incidentally, 
the liberty wasn't worth the two cents to.]! 

All mail will be highly appreciated. With 
the high cost of living on the ‘‘outside” I'll 
do everything possible to reply with ‘‘cheer 
up’” letters, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER L. Bors. 
+ * * 
Line Forms On Right For Girls 
Interested In Advertisement 
Cape Decision Light Station 
Kuiu Island 
c/o Postmaster 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Ww HAVE been receiving the MAGAZINE 
for quite some time out here. It may 
be a little late sometimes but it sure is ap- 
preciated by a.l hands. It gives us a chance 
to keep up on all the latest developments 
and news of the good old U. S. We all get 
our ‘‘kicks’’ from these guys that use the 
Mail Buoy as a sob sheet for their com 
plaints. We also enjoy the Gag Lines and 
al! the sports news 

Enclosed is a little ad which we would 
appreciate if you could squeeze in some 
place. It should let our buddies know we're 
still on the ball up here. 

WANTED—One or two young 
ladies between the ages of 20 and 25 
to assist in light housekeeping of large 
21-room house. Good location and 
quiet surroundings. Wonderful oppor 
tunities. Apply by mail or in person 
to Cape Decision Light Station, Kuiu 
Island, c/o Postmaster, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

Thanks 
The Crew of Cape 
Decision Light Station. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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ONLY THE RAILROADS 


Z , ean handle the job! 


XV 4 wX 
For any movement —large or small—call on 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 








@ Ask any transportation officer what one transportation system 
gets the big, tough, demanding assignments— 

and handles them well. 

@ He'll tell you that the railroads—and only the railroads— 

have the equipment, manpower and experience to provide 
complete transportation service. He'll point out that the railroads 
play a vital role in our national defense . . . and that today, 

as always, the railroads are first with the services! 


THE 
SAVE 10% 


\ 10% discount allowed Ra i ] ro ads 





for all military travel 
transportati sts. 
hie oe of the United States 
SS for furloughees. | 


ce \ 
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August 4, 1952 


A Slogan for 


Coast Guard Day 


“UNITY — 
STRENGTH — 
FREEDOM — 
THROUGH TEAMWORK” 


Ox AuGusT 4, 1952, the Coast Guard will pass in 
feview again before the American people. Most sta- 
tions and bases, as well as some ships, will have special 
Programs to interest and inform visitors and to give 
them a close-up view of the Coast Guard and of how 
their members live and work. 


A large part of the responsibility for the day’s suc- 
cess will rest on the individual members of the Service. 
Nowhere, will Coast Guard Day be just a show for 
the show’s sake. 


The theme for the day might well be “Unity — 
Strength — Freedom Through Teamwork.”’ This 
is really more than just a theme. It’s a concise sum- 
mary of a national objective which is of extreme im- 
portance today. Through unity we achieve strength, 
and through strength we can defend our freedom suc- 
cessfully against any plot to destroy it. 


So let’s talk for a while about that objective — 
freedom through unity, strength and teamwork. 


FREEDOM — First of all, what is freedom for 
which we stand, as a people and a nation? 


(1) We know that we stand for the freedom of 
the individual: freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of assembly and petition, freedom of the press, 
freedom from unreasonable search and seizure, freedom 
from cruel and unusual punishment, and all the other 
freedoms which we have had for so long that most of 
us take them for granted. We take for granted an 
atmosphere in which we are free from fear of persecu- 
tion; in which there are no early morning visits of 
secret police; in which we do not need to worry that 
a neighbor will denounce us to the authorities for some 
expression of opinion. We take for granted an atmos- 
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phere in which each of us feels that his life is what he 
can make of it, limited only by his abilities and en- 
deavor. We take for granted an atmosphere in which 
citizens have a right to decide things for themselves — 
whom they shall marry, how their children shall be 
educated, what church they will attend, what jobs they 
will work at, what newspapers they will read, what 
radio programs they will listen to, whom they will vote 
into or out of office, what position they will take on 
public questions. 


We take for granted an economic system in which a 
man is entitled to financial profit from his enterprise, 
and in which employees are free to bargain with em- 
ployers concerning wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. We take for granted a system of free elections 
in which the party that loses accepts defeat until an- 
other election day comes and the party that wins does 
not “‘liquidate’’ the leaders of opposing parties. All of 
this is a part of our free ‘‘climate,”’ as it is of any truly 
democratic government. 

These freedoms are the mainspring of our way of 
life. They are a part of our heritage, and each of us 
should accept the responsibility of using them in such 
a way as not to infringe upon the welfare or freedom 
of others. 

(2) We stand for our freedom as a nation. We call 
this freedom our national independence, and we are 
determined to keep it. Members of the Armed Forces 
in particular are sworn to maintain it “‘against all 
enemies whomsoever.”’ 

At the same time, we stand for the right of other free 
nations to remain free and to manage their own affairs, 
provided that they do this in ways that will not create 
a danger in the world. We have no designs upon any 
other country. We refrain from aggression, and we 
have no desire to be a master nation among satellites. 
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(3) We believe that all peoples have the right to 
achieve freedom if they desire it, because we know that 
freedom is a natural and basic aspiration of mankind. 
This principle has recently been reemphasized in an 
official statement of national policy: ‘“We affirm the 
right and capacity of all peoples to work toward self- 
government or independence, but we recognize that all 
are not equally ready to shoulder these responsibilities. 
We are strongly opposed to any aggression that threat- 
ens to destroy the opportunity of a people to become 
or remain independent.” 


(4) And finally, we believe in certain freedoms in 
the relationships among nations: the free gathering of 
news and the free exchange of information, as means 
of promoting friendship and understanding. 

Today we face an enemy who has shown consist- 
ently that he does not believe in any of these freedoms 
— and an aggressive Communist imperialism that is 
striving to bring the world under its control. General 
Omar N. Bradley, chairman of our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has put it this way: “The enemy shows little 
prospect of changing. ... There is little hope that his 
methods will become less tiresome, less expensive to 
combat, or less aggressive... . The Soviet Union has 
added to the cold war a new technique: war by satel- 
lite. We can anticipate aggression whenever he believes 
the timing and the ultimate result are in his favor... .”’ 

In these perilous times, the United States has had 
to assume a position of leadership among free nations. 
We have had to work out an answer to this question: 
How, in the present world situation, may we deter 
military aggression and work for world peace, and yet 
be ready to defend ourselves — and the free world of 
which we are a part — against aggression? ‘Eternal 
vigilance,’ as the American patriot, John Philip Cur- 
ran, said, ‘‘is the price of liberty.’’ But vigilance with- 
out strength is not enough. Our responsible leaders 
believe today that only by standing together — only 
through unity — will free men and nations be able 
to keep and defend their freedoms. 


UNITY — Let’s consider now three kinds of unity 
that are needed to create strength in the present situa- 
tion: (1) unity of the Services, (2) unity of the Amer- 
ican community, and (3) unity of purpose and action 
among the peoples of the free world. 

Unity of the Services — On this Coast Guard Day 
it can be reported that unification of the Services, which 
has been proceeding since 1947, is paying off. Although 
each Service, as was intended, retains its individual 
characteristics and traditions, bears its own special re- 
sponsibilities, and develops its special techniques, extra 
punch has been added by good team-work. 

Unity of the American Community — No less im- 
portant to our strength and to the strength of the free 
world today is the unity of the American community 
of which the Coast Guard is a part. Without that unity 
our nation cannot be strong enough to discourage ag- 
gression or to insure victory if all-out war is forced 
upon us. 


We may be certain that the enemy will use every 
ruse in his box of tricks to induce us to relax and take 
it easy for a while. We can be certain that he will do 
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ACH of the branches of our own Armed Forces has its 
own particular contribution to make to our national 
defense. Each service also has its role and mission in the 
defense of the free world. Each nation of the free world 
also has its mission, whether it finds its emphasis on land, 
on the sea, or in the air. The implementation of this con- 
cept is the source of collective security which the free world 
is trying to create. 


Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball. 











his level best to turn honest discussion into paralyzing 
dispute and into deterioration of our will and ability 
to resist. He will try, by any means he can, to separate 
us from our friends in other parts of the world. If he 
can succeed in doing this, he may influence us to whittle 
down our strength sufficiently to enable him to move. 
We have never faced a situation like this before because 
we have never faced such an enemy before. But by 
studying what has happened to some of his victims 
we have learned to recognize some of his methods. 

On this Coast Guard Day we are able to reflect upon 
the fact that never in the history of our country haye 
our people failed to rally, as a unit, to the nation’s 
defense when the nation’s freedom has been endan- 
gered. Today, in spite of differences in specific areas of 
opinion, all our people are standing together in a de- 
termination to stem the Red flood of military power, 
subversion, fraud, deceit, and false propaganda which 
is washing at the foundations of freedom everywhere. 

Perhaps the free peoples of the world have learned 
that every concession to aggression leads inevitably to 
another concession and yet another, until they are faced 
at last with the choice of either surrendering everything 
or fighting a full-scale war. 

Think of it this way: if a forest fire broke out at 
some distance from your home, you would hardly 
ignore it until it had become a roaring inferno at your 
doorstep. Of course not. You would get together with 
your friends and try to put it out where it started, while 
it was still small and could be extinguished, and before 
it had done tremendous and irreparable damage. [If 
you couldn't put it out immediately, you would at least 
try to ‘‘contain”’ it, to keep it from spreading toward 
your home and the homes of your friends. 

So it is with aggression. If we did nothing about it 
when we could; if we waited until it had gained tre- 
mendous force and momentum, and had destroyed na- 
tions friendly to us, whom we had not aided, we could 
not hope to turn it back from our shores. 

STRENGTH — Just what do we mean by strength 
in the defense of freedom? Is it measured in the num- 
ber of tanks, weapons, ships, planes, and men under 
arms; in barrels of oil, or tons of coal, steel, or copper? 
Is it measured in terms of factories and labor power, 
in terms of food, living standards, character, political 
stability, or economic health? 

Yes, and no. We cannot determine defensive strength 
by measuring any one or another of these things, but 
only by measuring them all — and many more — and 
by taking into consideration how they are interrelated. 
It is no simple task to make an accurate apprisal. More- 
over, as pointed out already, the strength of our pur- 
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pose and the strength of our determination to persevere 
in our defense efforts in spite of any influence that wants 
to deter us are as important as the size of our Armed 
Forces or our stockpile of munitions. 

However, it is appropriate that on Coast Guard Day 
we who are the Guard give ourselves the once-over, 
and spend a few moments reviewing our strength as 
a machine. 

In looking back over the last two years, we may note 
especially a few outstanding developments. All the 
Services have been expanded in size, but a mere nose 
count doesn’t tell the whole story by a long shot. 

The Coast Guard has become more complex, more 
highly organized, more efficient in operation, but the 
importance of the individual as a member of the team 
has increased, and is increasing all the time. Individual 
skills have become more specialized as new and more 
intricate equipment has come into use. 

Thorough training has become more important both 
to the individual and to the unit. More of a premium 
than ever before is placed on the ability to understand, 


to learn, to teach, and to perform every kind of duty. 
Training recruits to fill the ranks and maintain a 
steady stream of replacements for rotated personnel is 
another of our never-ending tasks. 
IN CONCLUSION — It is imperative that our 
total national strength — military, economic and moral 
be prepared for defense. An important part of that 
strength is our own conviction, as members of the 
Coast Guard, that we are not merely doing a necessary 
job, which we may not particularly care for, but that 
we are a part of a great crusade for a lasting peace based 
on freedom and justice and for the kind of a world 
we want to live in and have our children grow up in. 
We ought never to lose sight of the fact that no one 
can possibly have a greater stake in national security 
than we ourselves. Our future happiness, and that of 
our loved ones, depends on the ultimate success of our 
unihed efforts to defend our freedom, to prevent the 
catastrophe of all-out war, if we can, by discouraging 
aggressors and if we can’t prevent it, then to have 
the strength and the fortitude necessary to win it. 





PRIDE OF THE PARADES 


Oxr OF THE sharpest and most versatile marching 
aggregations on the West Coast is the Drum and Bugle 
Corps of the Alameda Coast Guard Training Station 
— and they've got the trophies to prove it! 

Although little more than a year old, the corps has 
Participated in scores of military celebrations, civic 
Parades, and festive exhibitions in the San Francisco- 


Oakland Bay area. During this time, the Alamedans 
have marched off with three first places, one second 
place and one third place, in five competitive parades 
— vying for top honors with the best marching units 
which the other four Armed Forces and numerous civic 
groups could pit against them. 


PR. 


The corps is headed by baton-toting John H. Sher- 
man, a personable second-class yeoman attached to the 
Alameda Training Station. Under his authoritative 
direction, the 20-man marching unit has blossomed 
into a group of well-coordinated and colorful perform- 
ers capable of playing anything from the ‘Semper 
Paratas’’ march to the fast-moving and popular ‘‘La 
Cucaracha.’’ To add to their marching appearance, 
each man in the corps wears white leggings and white 
gloves to set off the dress blue uniforms. 


A difficulty which Sherman has successfully coped 
with, has been the frequent transfer of trainees in the 
corps each time a company of men has graduated from 
indoctrination training. 


PRIDE OF THE PARADES. The Alameda Coast Guard Training Station Drum & Bugle Corps and Color Guard on the march down the 
streets of Oakland, California, in a civic parade, 
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THE COMMANDANT 


VICE ADMIRAL MERLIN O’NEILL 


Vice ADMIRAL O'NEILL, born 
in North Kenova, Ohio, on October 
30, 1898, graduated from Morgan 
City High School, Morgan City, 
La., attended Western Kentucky 
State Normal School in 1916 and 
1917, and prepared for the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy entrance ex- 
aminations at Marion Institute, 
Marion, Alabama, before his ap- 
pointment to the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy in July, 1918. He was gradu- 
ated and commissioned an Ensign 
in 1921. 

In his early career, Admiral 
O'Neill served aboard cutters which 
took him on three Bering Sea cruises. 
Thereafter, and previous to his 
three-year tour of duty at the Coast 
Guard Academy in New London, 
where he became commandant of 
cadets, he had his first destroyer duty 
aboard the USS ERRICSSON as exec- 
utive officer. 

For the three-year period follow- 
ing his Academy duty, Admiral 
O'Neill commanded the Destroyers 
HERNDON and CASSIN. From 1933 
until 1935 he was commanding Of- 
ficer of the Cutter APACHE. 

Following this sea duty, the Ad- 
miral was assigned to Headquarters 
in Washington where he served in 
various administrative capacities. 

During World War II Admiral 
O'Neill became Commanding Offi- 
cer of the USS LEONARD WOOD, an 
attack transport that took part in 
amphibious operations from North 
Africa to the Pacific Islands. For his 
services during this assignment, from 
1942 to 1944, he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit and the Navy Unit 
Citation. 

Following administrative duties 
ashore thereafter, in the Fifth Naval 
District, during which he was com- 
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VICE ADMIRAL MERLIN O'NEILL is pictured here at the time he was serving as Assistant 
Commandant with rank of rear admiral. He became Commandant of the Coast Guard and 
became a Vice Admiral on January 1, 1950. 


mander of the Baltimore Section, he 
went to Headquarters in 1946 as 
Assistant Chief Finance and Supply 
Officer. Upon his appointment as 
Commodore in late 1945, he became 
District Coast Guard Officer at Nor- 
folk. 


In February, 1946, he was nomi- 
nated Assistant Commandant by the 
President with rank of Rear Ad- 


miral, in which capacity he served 
under Admiral Joseph F. Farley. 
He succeeded Admiral Farley as 
Commandant of the Coast Guard 
on January 1, 1950. 

Admiral O'Neill is a member of 
the American Legion, American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, and the Newcomen Society. 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—How much time in my present rate do I offi- 
cially have? I made PO1 on 27 July, 1943. I was 
discharged on 27 November, 1945. Then I re-enlisted 
on 2 January, 1946 as PO (permanent). I note that 
my First Class Petty Officer Certificate lists the date 
as 2 January, 1946, but I have been told locally that 
my time in rate should date back to when I first was 
advanced to POI, 27 July, 1943. 


A.—Your date of seniority in rating is 2 January, 
1946. A person who re-enlists within 90 days main- 
fains his continuous service status, but in order to 
fetain seniority in rating, a person must re-enlist within 
24 hours. You did not re-enlist until 2 January, 1946, 
following your discharge on 27 November, 1945, 
therefore, your date of rank as POI] cannot ante-date 
the date of your re-enlistment on 2 January, 1946. 


- 


WILLIAM J. BLANCHARD (left) Chief Commissaryman, attached 
to the Coast Guard Cutter Anproscoccin, Miami, Fla., is congratu- 
lated on his retirement after 25 years’ Coast Guard service by 
Captain Ned W. Sprow, his Commanding Officer. The crew of the 
cutter presented Blanchard with a gold watch at an informal cere- 
mony aboard ship. 
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Q.—In the case of the newly-commissioned Cutter 
RICHEY we would like to know the date when our tour 
of overseas duty starts. Will it be the date we were as- 
signed to the 14th District or the date we arrive in the 
15th District? 

A.—The tour of overseas duty starts on the date 
of arrival in the 14th District. 


Q.—What ts my standing on the eligibility list for 
future advancement to CPO? 
A.—The standing of the several men who submit- 
ted the above question are as follows: 
Anthony Cilla, EN1, is Number 154. 
Fred Billington, EN1, is Number 155. 
Jack Thompson, EN1, is Number 31. 
Albert Decubellis, DC1, is Number 13. 
Roy Gay, EN1, is Number 98. 
A. L. Herrington, QM1, is Number 21. 
Alton Culver, RM1, is Number 11. 
Joseph O’ Masta, RM1, is in Group 4 to 6. 


Q.—What ts the pay of a retired chief petty Offcer? 

A.—The pay of a retired chief petty officer who has 
completed 25 years of service and merits ten per cent 
additional pay because of a good conduct record is 
$210.59. At the end of 30 years’ active service a re- 
tiring chief petty officer would draw $229.32. Asa 
point of additional information it is interesting to 
note that to achieve this rate of retired pay in civilian 
life a man would have to accumulate the sum of $91,- 
700 and invest it in securities paying three per cent 
interest. 


Q.—My rate is that of FN(P) (ESG) and I would 
like to know how many other men in the Coast Guard 
hold this same rate. I have been informed that I am 
the only FN ‘‘Provistonal’’ in the Coast Guard. 

A.—The term ‘‘Provisional’’ applies to petty officer 
rates only. A check of HQ records indicate your rate 
of fireman is permanent. 


Q.—Is there an excess of ENLC’s in the Coast Guard 
at the present time? 

A.—There is presently an excess of 68 ENLC’s in 
the Coast Guard. 


Q.—I entered the Coast Guard in April, 1948, and 
was due for discharge in April, 1952. Then my en- 
listment was extended stx months until next October. 
I am a BM2. When I am released from the Service, 
will my wife, my child and I receive travel compensa- 
tion — and how much? No one at this unit knows 
the answer even though we have consulted Joint Travel 
Regulations, Paragraph 7003. 

A.—Upon separation under honorable conditions, 
you will receive six cents per mile for the official mileage 
from your last duty station to your home of record, 
or to the place of acceptance for enlistment, whichever 
you may elect. 

Transportation for your wife and child may be by 
transportation request, which includes Pullman accom- 
odations, or at your own expense. If you elect to trans- 
port them at your own expense, reimbursement there> 
for is payable, after the travel has been performed, at 
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the rate of six cents per mile for your wife and six 
cents per mile for your child, if the child is 12 years 
of age or over, three cents per mile if 5 years of age 
but less than 12, and no mileage if under 5 years of age. 


Q.—I am a quartermaster aboard the Cutter CAMP- 
BELL and wish to display on the CAMPBELL’S bridge 
all the battle and campaign ribbons that this ship may 
rate. Can Headquarters favor me with this informa- 
tion? 


A.—Headquarters will do its utmost to answer your 
question if it is submitted through the proper official 
channels. 


Q.—Are there any metalsmiths in the Coast Guard? 
To what type of units are they assigned? If there are 
no metalsmiths, what rate performs that type of work? 


A.—There is no general service rating of Metalsmith. 
The Damage Controlman performs such duties. The 
rating of Metalsmith has been established for use at 
Construction Detachments in time of war. Only Re- 
cerve personnel may hold the rating of Metalsmith. 


Q.—Is the Institute course for Chief Hospital Corps- 
men available at this time? 


A.—The Institute course for Chief Hospital Corps- 
man is not available at the present time. As soon as 
it is issued, announcement will be made in the Weekly 
Report of Activities. 
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An aromatic biend of five 
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EDGEWORTH 
A super-mild blend of the choicest, 
world famous White Burleys! 


Americas Finert Pipe Tobacco! 
Represented by FRANCOIS L. SCHWARZ, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE J. VAUGHN GARY (right) of Virginia receivés 
from Lt. Commander Walter K. Handy, USCGR, a Certificate of 
Merit awarded by the Washington, D. C., Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers Association in recognition of Representative Gary's efforts 
to provide for the adequate training of the Coast Guard Reserve. 
Representative Gary has played a prominent role in making it pas- 
sible for the Coast Guard Reserve to obtain funds with which fo 
finance reserve training. 


Q.—Can you tell me something about the polictés 
governing the removal of the “Provistonal’’ status from 
a man’s rating?—M.F. 


A.—The issuance of permanent appointments is 
based on seniority in rating. Seniority of chief petty 
officers who were reduced in rating on | July, 1946, 
and who have been restored to their ratings is based 
on the date of their original advancement to CPO dut- 
ing World War II. Therefore, it is possible that men 
with less service than you, have had their ratings made 
permanent as these men were originally advanced ahead 
of you. At the present time you are number thirty-six 
(36) on the eligibility list for permanent BMC. It 
cannot be anticipated when your rating will be made 
permanent as permanent appointments are only issued 
when vacancies occur in the normal peacetime com- 
plement. 


Q.—How many men are there on the eligibility list 
for advancement to RMC? 


A.—At the present time there are 15 names on the 
eligibility list for RMC. 


Q.—I originally enlisted in the U. §. Coast Guard 
Reserve on 22 September, 1941, and was immediately 
placed on active duty. On 5 June, 1942, I was ad- 
vanced to the rating of YN1. Due to my previous 
experience with Western Electric Company I was ex- 
amined and found qualified for the rating of telephone 
electrician and Headquarters approved and changed my 
rate from YN1 to EMT during the month of May, 
1943. I enlisted in the regular establishment of the 
Coast Guard on 8 January, 1946, as EMT1. All of 
my service has been continuous having never been sepa- 
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rated from the service other than the time necessary for 
discharge and re-enlistment. I am of the opinion that 
my seniority dates back to the date of my advancement 
to first class which was June, 1942. Am I correct in 
this?—L.J.G. 

A.—Your seniority in rating dates back to the date 
you were advanced to YN1, namely, 5 June, 1942. 


Q.—I obtained a grade of 3.55 on my examination 
for HM1. Is tt posstble for me to take the examination 
over again in order to try for a higher mark? If so, 
is there any length of time I must wait before being 
eligible to take the examination again? 

A.—There is no objection to you being re-examined 
for HM1. There also is no restriction as to length of 
time you must wait for re-examination. 


Q.—My enlistment was extended for a period of 
one year. I would ltke to learn if I will be discharged 
when my enlistment expires on 1 July or tf my enlist- 
ment will again be extended?—W.H.S. 

A.—Your enlistment was involuntarily extended 
for a period of one year on 6 April, 1952, under au- 
thority of Personnel Circular No. 2-52. In accordance 
With instructions contained in Personnel Circular No. 
26-52, you will be eligible for release on 6 August, 
1952, provided you enlist for a period of three years 
in the Coast Guard Reserve, or you may serve the full 
Period of the involuntary extension and be discharged 
en April 6, 1953, without enlistment in the Reserve. 





Q.—I have been in the Coast Guard since October, 
1928. Had a deck court in December, 1931, and a 
Summary in 1933, and would Itke to learn if my record 
at Headquarters will entitle me to ten per cent addit- 
tional pay for good conduct when my retirement ts 
authorized.—M.L.S. 

A.—yYour marks in conduct have been computed 
up to and including 24 June, 1946. Marks subsequent 
to that date could not be computed inasmuch as the 
service records containing the marks for the enlistment 
beginning 25 June, 1946, is on file at your unit. How- 
ever, it appears, that if you receive a mark of 4.0 in 
conduct for each reporting period from 25 June, 1946, 
date of last enlistment, to time of retirement for 20 
years’ service, you will be eligible for the ten per cent 
increase in pay for good conduct. 


Q.—Is it possible that my name and service record 
have been overlooked insofar as removing the “‘pro- 
vistonal”’ status from my rating and making that rating 
“permanent” ts concerned? I cannot understand why 
the ‘‘provistonal’’ status has not been removed from 
my rating and I am inclined to think that there has 
been an oversight of some sort.—F.G.H. 

A.—yYou have not been overlooked in the issuance 
of permanent appointments. Permanent appointments 
are only issued when vacancies in the normal peacetime 
complement occur. You are in group 6 to 10 on the 
eligibility list for permanent appointment as BMLC. 
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Research 
Rides a Rocket 


The Naval Research Laboratory’s 
Viking rocket research at White 
Sands Proving Grounds, N. M., 
hunts facts, figures and formulas 
in the upper atmosphere. 





URTLING far into the blue, Naval Research Labor- 
H atory rockets ask questions of the earth’s upper 
atmosphere . . . flash back the answers needed to guide 
the designers of tomorrow’s piloted and pilotless super- 
altitude systems for peace or war. What are the pres- 
sures and temperatures of the earth’s atmospheric 
layers... the high-altitude changes in the earth’s mag- 
netic field affecting navigational instruments . . . the 
alterations in radio waves caused by the ionosphere . . . 
the effects of sun spots on communications equipment 
out beyond the filtering effects of the earth’s heavy 
atmosphere? 











Martin Viking rockets play a major role in this high- 

altitude flight research program. Last summer, the 
Viking cracked the world’s altitude record for single- 
stage rockets . . . nosing 136 miles into the heavens at I TRC 
a top speed of 4100 m.p.h. Now, an even more powerful | Bre i} i 
Viking is being readied for launching. The Martin } 
Company is proud to be a partner with the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in these vital activities . . . helping 
to prove that America’s most valuable secret weapon is 
its scientific leadership! THe GLtenn L. Martin Com- 
PANY, Baltimore 3s Md. 
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AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable “SS Aircraft Since 1909 





D lopers and M ‘ers of: Novy P5M-1 Marlin seaplanes « Air 
Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bembers «+ Air Force 8-61 Matador 
pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-1 Mercator patrol planes * Navy KDM-! 
Plover target drones * Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets « Air Force 
XB-51 developmental tactical bomber « Martin airliners « Guided missiles « 
Electronic fire control & radar systems « Leaders in Building Air Power to 
Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 
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- 

Sa cries ‘“Achtung, acht- 
ung.’ It brings East Germans to 
their radios to hear who among 
them are Soviet stooges, who 
among them is likely to disappear 
soon, what is going on behind the 
Ion Curtain. It is a voice broad- 
casting from station RIAS (Radio 
In American Sector), an American 
station in Berlin. 


“Hello, Bratislava! Radio Free 
Burope calls the citizens of Brati- 
slava! In the office of the Resettle- 
ment Bureau and the National Re- 
construction Fund is employed one 
Comrade Absolonova. We warn 
you against her as emphatically as 
possible. She is a dangerous agent 
for the Communist police. Her task 
is to recruit for the State Security 
Police new agents and informers 
from among you people. ... Ab- 
solonova is about 170 centimeters 
tall, and blonde. She concentrates 
her attention on young men... .”’ 
This is another powerful voice in 
Eastern Europe, the voice of Radio 
Free Europe, supported by private 
American citizens. 


Somewhere on the high seas an 
unusual ship is plying the watets 
on an unusual mission. This is the 
Coast Guard Cutter COURIER, en- 
gaged in one of the most novel un- 
dertakings in American history. 
The ship carries a powerful radio 
transmitter and a corps of broad- 
casters. It is literally a floating Voice 
of America. Wherever it goes, it 
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HOW IT WORKS: 


The Voice of America 


Coast Guard Cutter COURIER Active 


In State 


Department’s Campaign To Carry Truth To 


Millions Locked Behind 


COMMANDING OFFICER of the Coast Guard 
Cutter Courter is Captain O. C. Wev. 


will beam its voice to people who 
would otherwise be cut off from our 
broadcasts. 


In some far-off land an American 
jeep, specially equipped, may be 
pulling up right now, coming to a 
stop in the midst of a curious crowd 
of people. Its mission is to show a 
movie, an American film that will 
bring home an American message to 
people who are isolated geographic- 
ally. 


These are only a few small exam- 
ples of America’s Campaign of 
Truth, waged by government, busi- 
ness, private citizens — YOU. It 
is one of the most essential pieces of 
our equipment in the war against 


Iron Curtain 


Communist aggression. It is the 
counterattack we have launched 
against the propaganda of the Soviet 
Union. The purpose: resistance to 
Soviet aggression and survival of the 
American way of life. 


WHAT ARE WE UP AGAINST? 


Why do we spend so much money 
and energy on words and pictures? 

Because nations and peoples can 
be won over by ideas as well as by 
weapons. Since Lenin's time Com- 
munism has depended upon propa- 
ganda. From the beginnings of 
Communist rule in the Soviet Union 
propaganda has been used as a major 
weapon. It was first used to pull 
the wool over the eyes of the Rus- 
sian people. Education in the Soviet 
Union was turned into propaganda 
for the Communist rulers. In a 
rather short time propaganda work- 
ed its way into agriculture, music, 
art, even science. History books for 
school children were rewritten to 
make Communist activities look 
good. Musicians and writers were 
purged for creative efforts that did 
not glorify Communism and _ the 
rulers of Soviet Russia. Even such 
a fundamental thing as the theory 
of biological heredity was made to 
conform to the Communist Party 
line. 

In April of 1950, the United 
States Government stepped up its 
own information program. The 
President, in a speech before the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
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tors, said it was our task ‘‘to present 
the truth to the millions of people 
who are uninformed or misinformed 
or unconvinced.” 


. WHAT DO WE TELL THE WORLD? 
AND HOW? 

How do we get the American 
story across to millions of people 
with completely different back- 
grounds? 

If you are asked this question, 
you would undoubtedly first think 
of using radio, press, and movies — 
the mass media. And they are, of 
course, a critically important way 
of getting the American truth across. 
But using radio, press and movies 
is not as simple as it sounds. A vil- 
lage chieftain in the Middle East 
does not own a radio. He is one of 
the large majority in his area who 
cannot read. Yet it is important 
that he should know the truth about 
America’s intentions and friendship 
toward his country. We would 
waste our time and energies trying 
to get our message to him by radio 
or press. But he can very clearly 
understand a movie. So the United 


States Government sends jeeps and 
small trucks, fully equipped to show 
a film in the open to many people 


in such circumstances. 





designs of the enemy. 





E DON’T know what the Soviet imperialists intend to do. But from a military 
viewpoint, I believe that if we continue to work for collective security arrange- 
ments that help our Allies to help themselves, we will continue to deter the aggressive 


I believe that the actions we have taken so far will continue to have the support 
of the American people. The moves we have made are morally right. politically and 
economically feasible, and spiritually well-founded. 


General of th: Army Omar N. Bradley. 








Or take another example: In 
urban areas of China, radio may be 
a good way to counterattack Com- 
munist propaganda — to explode 
Red lies with the truth. An Ameri- 
can program beamed to China in 
the Mandarin dialect would reach 
a certain number of people, but 
would be of little use to those who 
understand only Cantonese, or 
Amoy, or Swatow. So programs 
must be broadcast in the languages 
and dialects used by the people we 
are trying to reach. 


Again, there is the problem of 
selecting the pertinent truth. There 
are almost limitless facts about 
America, about freedom, about the 
international struggle today. There 
is interesting cultural and scientific 
news. There is American music to 
help other people understand us. But 


the man behind the Iron Curtain 
who risks his neck to listen to the 
Voice of America does not want to 
know the Number One tune on the 
Hit Parade. He is listening for news 
that may change his life. We want 
to tell him about the things that in- 
terest him. 

Since the many people we are try- 
ing to reach have such varied inter- 
ests, careful selection of material ig 
required. In other words, for every 
radio program that is broadcast, for 
every newspaper article that is pub- 
lished, and for every film that ig 
shipped overseas, hours of prelimi- 
nary work must go into analysis, 
selection, and preparation. 

HOW OUR GOVERNMENT TELLS 

THE WORLD 

At the time of President Tru- 

man’s “‘Campaign of Truth’’ speech 


CONGRESSMEN AND STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS watch as Chief Radio Engineer Henry C. Lodge, USCG, demonstrates some of 

the radio equipment of the Voice of America ship Counter. Left to right are: Dr. Wilson Compton, of the State Department; Repnresentative 

Fred Marshall, of Minnesota; Representative Tom Steed, of Oklahoma;jht are: Dr. Wilson Compton, of the State Department; Representative 
Alfred D. Sieminski, of New Jersey; Mr. Lodge; and Captain Oscar Wev, Commanding Officer of the Counter. 
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in the spring of 1950, a United 
States Information and Educational 
Exchange (USIE) Program was al- 
ready in existence. Under it, the 
Voice of America was broadcasting 
in about 25 languages, press mate- 
rials were sent to other countries, 
American documentary films were 
shipped abroad, and an exchange 
program involving individuals and 
materials was in operation. The en 
tire program was operating on a 
budget of approximately $36 mil 
lion a year—about the same amount 
of money it would take to produce 
35 or 40 Hollywood movies. It was, 
obviously, too small an effort to 
make much of a dent in Soviet prop- 
aganda. We were talking to the 
world in generalities while the Sov 
iets hammered away with tailor- 
made propaganda. 


But even so small a program got 
results. Millions of people were go- 
ing to see American documentary 
films. The Voice of America was 
getting up to 30,000 letters a month 
from listeners. There was an en 
couraging increase in the use of for- 
eign publications of our press mate- 
rials. 


New Plan. When the President 
had asked for a great Campaign of 
Truth, he had asked the Secretary 
of State to present a program that 
would be effective in combatting 
Soviet lies with American truth. 
Using the United States Informa- 





laws 


people. 





E HAVE drawn from Western Europe our language, our literature, and our 
the very roots of our cultural existence. The strengths and weaknesses 
of European peoples are reflected in the tsrengths and weaknesses of the American 
Even ways of thinking are based on our common heritage. 
do not always see eye-to-eye with our friends, the compelling truth is that even if 
there were few bonds of friendship and no cultural ties, the nations of Western 
Europe would still be necessary to the survival of the free world. 


Although we 


General J. Lawton Collins. 








tion and Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram as a base, the Secretary and his 
staff drew upa plan that would make 
America’s Campaign a more realistic 
weapon for peace. 


The new policy of tailoring 
American information to fit the spe- 
cific people and situation began to 
take effect. Several regional offices 
in overseas centers were set up to 
produce information materials that 
would fit the local needs. Local 
actors and broadcasters were hired 
overseas to produce radio programs 
that would be true to the native way 
of thinking and speaking. The 
Coast Guard Cutter COURIER, the 
ocean - going radio transmitter, 


emerged from the blueprint stage. 


Obviously the Campaign of 
Truth must be carried behind the 
Iron Curtain mainly by radio. 
When the United States Informa- 
tion Center in Poland closed its 
doors in August of 1951 at the 


CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIAN HENRY C. LODGE (left), and Captain Oscar Wev, Command- 


ing Officer of the Cutter Courier, inspect part of the ship's intricate radio system that make 


it possible for messages to reach behind the Iron urtain. 
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orders of the Polish Government, 
there remained no place behind the 
Iron Curtain where people could go 
freely for information. In the Soviet 
Union today, the only American 
publication still circulating is Amer- 
tka. Some of the copies we send are 
returned by the Soviet Government 
as ‘‘unsold’’ even though it is re- 
ported that single pages of Amerika 
are selling on the black market. The 
Soviet Government has built about 
250 skywave jamming transmitters 
and about 1,000 local ground wave 
transmitters to drown out our Voice 
of America programs. Though the 
jamming has always been a major 
problem, American technical ad- 
vancements are devising a program 
to overcome this handicap. The 
floating transmitter, COURIER, is 
another means of getting radio to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain. 
Special programs are beamed to sepa- 
rate countries. With programs beam- 
ed to Russia every day, VOA is send- 
ing news that the Russian people 
cannot get from their own leaders. 


The programs of the United 
States Government information ser- 
vice are constantly being revised. In 
a world where people and events 
move fast, and where the stake is 
freedom, so crucial a thing as idea- 
logical warfare cannot stand still. 
There are constant attempts to im- 
prove our weapon of truth, to sharp- 
en it, make it hit harder and with 
deadly accuracy. 


One program that has been con- 
sidered extremely important in pierc- 
ing the Iron Curtain is the Letters 
from America campaign begun in the 
spring of 1950 by the Common 
Council for American Unity. This 
group has been working to help im- 
migrants for several decades. 


Because our 35 million first — 
and second — generation Americans 
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send about 250 million letters each 
year to relatives and friends abroad, 
and because these people have the 
confidence of their foreign relatives, 
they can be extremely helpful in 
spreading the truth about America. 
They can tell their foreign relatives, 
for example, that in America milk 
is not stolen from the door in the 
morning, that laundry can be safely 
hung out overnight, and that work- 
ers can own cars and refrigerators. 
Working through foreign language 
newspapers and magazines in the 
United States, the Council translates 
weekly columns of timely comment, 
and shows letter-writers how they 
can use their letters to further the 
fight for freedom. 


IS THE TRUTH CAMPAIGN 
SUCCEEDING? 


Desirable as it would be to meas- 
ure the overall effect of the Cam- 
paign of Truth, there is no way of 
doing it. We cannot measure subtle 
changes in the minds and hearts of 
people around the world, and we 
cannot canvass from door to door 
to find out what the changes are. 


We know that the Soviet dicta- 
tors fear American radio broadcasts. 
They are using more transmitters to 
jam American programs than the 
Americans use to transmit them. 
Soviet diatribes against Radio Free 
Europe and VOA are on the increas?. 
In Czechoslovakia, the Communist 
puppet regime warned the public 
that the dissemination of ‘‘false’’ 
Voice of America statements would 
be prosecuted as treason. By these 
actions, the Soviet dictators actually 
compliment our Campaign of 
Truth. Most importantly, the Sov- 
iet Union has found it necessary to 
set up its ‘Hate America’ campaign, 
to put its brightest political theoreti- 
cians to work on new propaganda 
themes, to use cruder propaganda 
tactics. 


There is little doubt that we are 
hitting Communist propaganda. 
Whether we are hurting it enough 
to win the battle of ideas no one 
can yet say. This, however, we do 
know: Our Campaign of Truth is 
cumulative—its effects on the world 
is built up by the countless impres- 
sions people everywhere get of 
Americans. You and I tell the world 
something about America and our 
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SECRETARY OF STATE Dean Acheson, as 
he spoke on the “Voice of America” broad- 
cast from the deck of the Coast Guard- 
manned Courier, floating transmitter of the 
State Department, during the ceremony of 
welcome at Washington, D. C. 





IN THE STUDIO aboard the USCGC Counrizr, 
Edwin L. Brusstar, Jr., electronic technician 
first class, USCG, listens to the level at which 
the tape recording and transmitting playback 
equipment is being set. The equipment is 
mounted on gimbals so that it will remain 
level no matter how the ship rolls. 


way of life, often without saying a 
word. Films, photographs, pamph- 
lets, news stories, radio, and televis- 
ion carry the story of our ideas and 
actions directly or indirectly to peo- 
ple throughout the world. Ameri- 
cans overseas tell the world even 
more emphatically about our way 
of life, often only by their actions. 
To see that our ideals of freedom 
and justice are not misinterpreted by 
peoples of other countries is primar- 
ily the job of each of us. It is also 
the job of the Campaign of Truth. 

Regardless of differences of opin- 
ion about the effect of the Campaign 
of Truth, Americans are over- 
whelmingly agreed that we cannot 
afford to lose an inch of ground to 
Soviet propaganda. That leaves us 
only one way to go in this battle of 
ideas—further up front, ‘“‘cloge 
enough,” as one writer put it, “to 
see the whites of their lies.”’ ; 

And our own Coast Guard Cut 
ter COURIER is playing an exceed- 
ingly important role in this Cam 
paign of Truth. The whereabouts 
of the COURIER is a carefully guard- 
ed secret. 
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This is your MAGAZINE. 
OK * * 

Because it is your MAGA- 
ZINE, it is the magazine for 
anyone interested in you. 

*« * * 

It is the magazine for any- 
one interested in the Coast 
Guard or Coast Guardsmen. 

* * * 

If you don’t have a sub- 

scription to this MAGAZINE 


you should. 
* * * 


Remedy that situation today. 
* *” * 


U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE is the perfect year-round 
gift for your friends, for our 
friends. 
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JELLIED COFFEE SOUFFLE 


R, CENTLY I informed all my readers (both of 
them!) that my husband’s transfer to new duty on 
the West Coast would mean that I would be unable to 
continue turning out these cooking and culinary articles. 
Well, that may eventually prove true, but just before 
the big moving van backed up to our Washington, 
D. C., home, I found time to pick out a few more 
words on my portable typewriter. The result is a 
rather fancy sort of dessert recipe, a dessert that will 
intrigue the imagination. It’s Jellied Coffee Souffle. 
Try it! 

There's no getting away from it: If you want to 
be known as a hostess whose foed is really different, 
you have to have a few wonderful recipes in your apron 
pocket. However, that doesn’t mean that you have to 
furrow your pretty brow with exertion. Fact is, some 
of the most attractive party dishes ever, like this beau- 
tiful molded Coffee Souffle, are ‘‘cooked’’ right in the 
refrigerator. What's more, they can be made the day 
before and proudly set before the company with no 
more last-minute work than the garnishing. 

The secret of such refrigerator cookery is gelatine. 
In the case of the Coffee Souffle, it’s the unflavored 
kind. But, of course, that’s not the whole story. Milk, 
eggs and cream give the souffle its delicate body, and 
coffee is the ingredient that makes it something special 

. a not-too-sweet dessert that everyone can enjoy. 
Reputations have been founded on one superb dish, 
you know. Why not try your hand at this one? 
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Needless to say, the coffee you serve with the souffle 
should be just right. Brew the coffee correctly, make 
plenty of it and serve it piping hot. Then sit back and 
bask in the compliments that are sure to come your way. 


JELLIED COFFEE SOUFFLE 


envelope unflavored gelatine 3 = eggs, separated 
114 cups strong coffee 2/3 cup sugar 
Y cup milk. 1% teaspoon salt 
4 cup cold water Y4 teaspoon vanilla 
V4 cup heavy cream, whipped 


1 


Scald coffee and milk in top of double boiler. Sprinkle gelatine 
on cold water, let stand five minutes and dissolve in hot coffee 
mixture. Bec: egg yolks in a mixing bowl, adding 1 tablespoon 
sugar and salt while beating. Add hot coffee mixture slowly to 

yolks. Return to double boiler; stir over hot, not boiling 
water, until mixture coats spoon. Cool. Chill until consistency 
of unbeaten egg white. Beat egg whites stiff and beat in remaining 
sugar and vanilla. Fold into gelatin m‘xture and beat until smooth 
Fold in whipped cream. Turn into mold and chill until set. Un- 
mold, garnish with whipped cream and cubes of plain coffee jelly 
Yield: Six servings. 





ST. THOMAS, BERMUDA —- Iced coffee with cream is 
being pur to a new use in Bermuda this season. Chic re- 
eorters are using it as a facial and claim that it does flattering 
tuings for the complexion. After a coffee treatment, they 
use a new blend of powder in shades of pale coffee, peach 
and cinnamon. They say the combination imparts ‘‘a clear, 


tan veil of beauty to the skin.”’ 
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Today, 


Guardian Angels 
Fly an 
ALBATROSS 


Meet two guardian angels on the wing. Ahead, 
in the night, lives will be saved. Perhaps the 
survivors of a capsized sailboat on an inland 
lake, or a bomber crew downed on a hostile 
shore, or critically injured seamen on a tanker 
far at sea. Such are the missions performed in 
every corner of the globe by Air Rescue 
Crews of the Air Force. The big amphibian 
they fly is the versatile and rugged GRUMMAN 
ALBATROSS. 

Originally developed for the Navy, the 
ALBATROSS is now operated by that service, 
as well as the Air Force and the Coast Guard, 








GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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The Story of the U. 
Guard Memorial 


, story of the Coast Guard’s 
Memorial Chapel begins in the 80th 
Congress, July 21, 1947. On that 
date, Congress passed the bill which 
had been first sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Schuyler Otis Bland, from 
Virginia, and Chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Commit 
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tee, and later introduced by Repre- 
sentative Horace Seeley-Brown of 
Connecticut. This legislation auth- 
orized the Coast Guard to build a 
chapel at the Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Connecticut”... for 
religious worship by any denomi- 
nation, sect or religion.” 


The need for a chapel at the 


Academy had long been felt and 
discussed. Since the Academy first 
opened its doors in 1876, it had 
never had a chapel, as such, wherein 
religious services could be held. 
Classrooms, auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums have been used in the past. 
Even in 1932, when the Academy 
was moved to its present site, no 
provision was made for a chapel. 
Although first plans allowed $50,- 
000 for a chapel, this money was 
used to complete the Engineering 
building and no funds were left for 
a chapel. 

With the passage of the Act in 
1947, the Coast Guard had the 
necessary authorization to build the 
chapel, but no money was appro- 
priated to cover its cost. Fortu- 
nately, those who had framed the 
Bill had the foresight to see it pro- 
vided that money raised by public 
subscription could be used to con- 
struct a chapel at the Academy. 
With this in mind, the then Com- 
mandant of the U. S. Coast Guard, 
Admiral J. F. Farley, gave the green 
light to the project by appointing 
an Honorary National Committee 
to establish a Memorial Chapel 
Fund. 

Mr. Daniel W. Bell, a former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, vol- 
unteered to serve as the National 
Committee chairman. Vice Armiral 
James Pines, USCG (Ret.) was 
vice chairman. Other well-known 
members of the committee included 
Vice Admiral Harry C. Hamlet, 
USCG (Ret.), former Commandant 
of the Coast Guard; Senator Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Commander W. H. (Jack) Demp- 


S. Coast 
Chapel 


sey, USCGR (Inactive), Senator 
Brien McMahon of Connecticut, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Representa- 
tive Horace Seely-Brown of Connec- 
ticut, Mr. Prentiss M. Brown, chair- 
man of the board, Detroit Edison 
Company, and 17 other leaders from 
the fields of religion, politics, and 
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ON THESE TWO PAGES are three views of the recently dedicated Coast Guard Memorial Chapel at New London, Conn. The Chapel is 
‘Dedicated to the heroic and valiant members of the United States Coast Guard who have sacrificed their lives in the performance of duty 
in peace and war.” 
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business. Captain (then Command- 
er) James C. Wendland, USCG, 
was named as the National Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Captain Arnold C. Marts, 
USCGR, and president of Marts & 
Lundy, New York, guided the task 
of organizing, and the fund-raising 
began. Civilian committees were 
formed in the large cities of each 
Coast Guard District. Each district 
had its own executive secretary, who 
was the director, U. S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. Each district was as- 
signed a quota to meet, ranging from 
$25,000 to $75,000. 


Contributions to the Memorial 
Chapel Fund were deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States in 
accordance with regulations set forth 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The fund was started in October, 
1948, when two persons in the ac- 
counting section at Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Charles Forsburg and 
Mrs. Helen N. Connor, contributed 
One dollar each to establish it. They 
were the initial contributors. The 
Washington SPAR group voted to 
contribute the $172.79 balance in 
its treasury to the Chapel Fund, and 
thus the flow of contributions began. 


The drive was to begin formally 
on November 7, 1948. There had 
been some publicity on a nation- 
wide scale, mainly through the ef- 
forts of Arthur Godfrey on_ his 


coast-to-coast radio show. It was 
decided to let each district handle the 
publicity for its own area and thus 
the times of the drive varied in the 
different districts. Several districts 
got under way in early December, 
while others waited for the compe- 
tition of Christmas and other fund- 
raising campaigns such as the Com- 
munity Chest to pass before starting 
their drives early in 1949. 

The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE published a feature article on 
the chapel in its January, 1949, is- 
sue, and continued to assist through- 
cut the drive through the efforts of 
the Editor, Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


Eddie Arnold brought his troupe 
of entertainers to Washington to 
participate in a benefit show. The 
Breakfast Club's Don McNeill pub- 
licized the Chapel Fund Drive on 
his coast-to-coast ABC radio pro- 
gram, and throughout the country 
various radio stations donated time 
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for spot announcements. The drive 
was under way in earnest. 

The contributors who wanted to 
give large sums of money to the 
fund, individuals, groups, associa- 
tions, were offered the opportunity 
to sponsor appropriate parts or 
equipment for the Memorial Chapel, 
to honor close relatives or friends as 
individual memorials. Each indi- 
vidual memorial thus sponsored was 
to be marked with a suitable plaque. 
Donations for these individual me- 
morials could range from $100 for 
a candle lighter to $10,000 for one 
of the windows. A pew, for ex- 
ample, could be sponsored for $500. 

Captain Wendland received many 
sincere letters from relatives and 
friends of Coast Guardsmen who 
had been killed in service, expressing 
a deep interest in the project and 
offering small contributions which 
were gratefully accepted. The small- 
est contribution was one penny, the 
largest, $172,000. 

This largest contribution to the 
Memorial Chapel Fund, of $172,- 
000, was made by the A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
large gift was procured through the 
personal efforts of Mr. Daniel W. 





DEDICATED TO THE 
HEROIC AND VALIANT 
MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD 
WHO HAVE SACRIFICED 
THEIR LIVES IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OF DUTY 
IN PEACE AND IN WAR 











Bell, the National Committee Chair- 
man, with Mr. Donald Shepard, one 
of the trustees of the Mellon Trust, 
and was announced publicly in Au- 
gust, 1949, The generous donation 
actually made up the deficit in the 
fund, and made it possible to over- 
shoot the goal of $450,000. 


The late Mr. Mellon had served 
as Secretary of the Treasury from 
1921 to 1932. He had always had 
a keen interest in the affairs of the 
Coast Guard. When he died, he left 
a large sum of money to establish a 
trust to further educational and 
charitable work in the Pittsburgh 
area. 


The trustees of the Mellon Trust 
graciously voted to allow an excep- 
tion in the case of the Coast Guard 
Memorial Fund Drive and grant the 
bequest. Their action insured the 
success of the drive and aided mate- 
rially in shortening it. A plaque 
honoring Mr. A. W. Mellon is lo- 
cated in the vestibule of the chapel. 
It reads: 


“In memory of Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
United States of America, 1921- 
1932. His deep personal interest 
in the administration of the VU. S. 
Coast Guard aided its progress. 
The generosity of the Educational 
and Charitable Trust established 
by him contributed greatly in 
making this memorial chapel a 

reality.” 


While Mr. Bell was negotiating 
for this large contribution, other 
contributions were pouring in to 
the various district committees. 
They came from individuals, ship- 
ping firms and allied industries, 
various marine agencies, yachtsmen, 
service personnel, in short, from 
anyone who was interested in the 
Service. 


Appropriately enough, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, location of the 
Coast Guard Academy and future 
home of the Memorial Chapel, was 
the first city to oversubscribe its 
quota of $10,000. Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the second city to oversubscribe 
— its quota being $25,000. The 
Seventh District was the first Coast 
Guard District to oversubscribe its 
goal. Another big boost came from 
the contribution of $70,000 from 
the TARS & SPARS fund. 
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By June of 1949, the final goal 
was in sight. The fund was $60,- 
000 short of the desired $450,000. 
The District Committees were urged 
to intensify their efforts to meet the 
drive's termination date which was 
Coast Guard Day, August 4th. The 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, Coast Guard 
League, Coast Guard Reserve, and 
Coast Guard Welfare Units held 
benefits; raffles, teas, dinners, bridge 
and fashion shows produced funds. 
The 12th Coast Guard District held 
a carnival. In short, the whole na- 
tion-wide team was making a final 
concerted effort to push the drive 
over the top. It did not fail. 

Even after the drive's termination 
date, the donations continued to 
trickle in so that ultimately, on May 
1, 1952, slightly over $500,000 
had been donated and deposited in 
the fund of the U. S. Treasury. 

FEATURES AND MEMORIALS 

IN THE CHAPEL 

With the successful conclusion of 
the drive for funds, the actual plan- 
ning and construction of the chapel 
began. 

In December, 1950, the General 
Services Administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C., advertised for bids, and 
James King and Son of New York 
City, the lowest bidder, contracted 
to build the Memorial’ Chapel at the 
Academy for $468,700. The archi- 
tect was Douglas W. Orr, of New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Meanwhile, Captain Wendland at 
Headquarters was still involved in 
correspondence concerning details of 
the various individual memorials. 

The eight etched glass windows 
in the Memorial Chapel had been 
among the first individual memorials 
to be sponsored. They are made up 
of panes of pale, warm-tinted plate 
glass, using the modern techniques 
of sandblasting, polished cuts, and 
carving throughout. They were de- 
signed to allow the maximum of 
light in the interior of the Chapel 
and the significant themes will be 
evident to those who look for them, 
but subordinated to the architectural 
effect as a whole. Each window has 
its dominant theme set forth in a 
verse from the Psalms and the sub- 
ject is developed symbolically. Simi- 
larity of scale is carried out in the 
series, but compositions are varied 
for the sake of the interest of the 
individual windows. 
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The windows represent the fol- 
lowing memorials: members of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy Class 
of 1932 who have given their lives 
in the performance of duty; men 
who lost their lives on the USCGC 
EASTWIND; officers and men who 
lost their lives on the USS LEOPOLD 
when sunk by enemy submarines 
during World War II; USCG Re- 
serves who lost their lives in World 
War II by the Reserve Officers; 
Navy-Marine Corps Window; U. S. 
Public Health Service Window; De- 
partment of U. S. Army Window; 
Department of the U. S. Air Force 
Window. 

One of the most interesting gifts 
is the Remembrance Book which is 
to be a permanent part of the Me- 
morial Chapel. In it will be listed 
the names of all individuals and as- 
sociations who contributed to the 
Chapel Fund. 

The carillon in the chapel was 
sponsored by the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary of the 11th Coast Guard 
District. It is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of all Coast Guardsmen from 
the 11th District who died in World 
War II. The carrillon is the latest 
development of this type of elec- 
tronic musical instrument, manufac- 
tured by the Maas-Rowe Organ 
Company, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The pulpit was sponsored by the 
Coast Guard Chief Warrant and 
Warrant Officers Association. It is 
dedicated to Chief Warrant and 
Warrant Officers who have given 
their lives in the performance of 
duty. 

The Academy Class of 1934 con- 
tributed the baptismal font to be 
dedicated to Lieutenant Thomas J. 
E. Crotty, USCG, who died in a 
Japanese prison camp. 

Among the donors of individual 
pews are the Waesche family for a 
memorial to the late Admiral Rus- 
sell Randolph Waesche; the Society 
of Merchant Marine Inspectors, the 
Bayview Yacht Club of Detroit, the 
American Pilots’ Association, and 
the Academy Class of 1935. There 
are several others. 

The altar was sponsored by the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy Alumni 
Association. 

The altar rail was sponsored by 
Lieutenant Henry E. Ringling, 
USCGR, as a memorial to the crew 
of the ill-fated ESCANABA, which 


was sunk during the war. Lieuten- 
ant Ringling was attached to the 
ESCANABA, but was transferred a 
few hours before she sailed on the 
voyage from which she never re- 
turned. 

Rear Admiral Louis W. Perkins, 
USCG, the Commander of the 14th 
Coast Guard District, Honolulu, 
gave his time and energy to making 
the fringe for the sounding shell of 
the pulpit. One of the Admiral’s 
hobbies is knotting, and he spent 
over 90 hours in the making of the 
intricately-designed fringe. A pos- 
sible ‘‘seagoing motif’ can be de- 
tected in the work and the fringe 
will undoubtedly acquire the nick- 
name ‘‘The Admiral’s Fringe.”’ 

Hanging in the Memorial Chapel 
are 16 flags representing the 16 vir- 
tues. The flags are of hand-dipped 
silk, with white and grey figures on 
a blue background, and are individg- 
aily designed. 

The groundbreaking ceremonies 
for the Chapel were held March 1, 
1951, and the cornerstone was laid 
by Secretary of the Treasury Jofn 
W. Snyder on June 1, 1951, at the 
Academy Commencement Exercisés. 

The Chapel was completed in all 
respects on May 15, 1952, and was 
dedicated on June 6, 1952. Me. 
Daniel W. Bell, the National Com- 
mittee Chairman, made the presen- 
tation to Vice Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, and Honorable John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
delivered the dedication addregs. 
Many of the contributors were pres- 
ent as guests at the ceremonies, @s 
well as those committee membéfs 
who performed the task of raising 
the necessary funds. 

Thus the story of the Coast 
Guard Memorial Chapel from be- 
ginning to dedication is complete. 
The building itself, the fittings and 
equipment are all the result of the 
contributions and efforts of a large 
number of Americans who felt the 
need for a fitting memorial to honor 
all Coast Guardsmen from 1790 to 
the present who have given their 
lives serving humanity in peace and 
in war. 

The United States Coast Guard 
Memorial Chapel will stand, too, as 
a perpetual memorial to those future 
Coast Guardsmen, whoever they 
are, who will “‘have to go out, but 
not have to come back.” 
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Here it is August again and 
time to honor the fourth day of the 
month as Coast Guard Day. As 
every American citizen should know, 
the Coast Guard was founded 162 
years ago, on August 4, 1790. This 
year the celebration in honor of our 
anniversary will be of a modest 
mature, in deference to the other 
branches of the Armed Forces. .. . 
A lot of Coast Guardsmen have de- 
cided that the best way to honor the 
Coast Guard is to send this MAGA- 
ZINE to the folks back home so that 
the latter can learn what kind of 
outfit the Coast Guard really is.... 
Last month in this column we stated 
that the picture of Victor Sooy, 
BMC, would be used on the front 
cover. We were wrong but we un- 


derstand that Vic's picture will like- 
ly appear in the very near future as 
part of a salute to all chief petty 


officers. You'll travel a long 
way before finding three nicer guys 
than George Tullis, YNC; Bob 
Carlson, YNC, and Doc Embry, 
HMC. The two yeomen are sta- 
tioned at the Yard; Embry is sta- 
tioned at the Public Health Hospital 
in Baltimore. Incidentally, a thirty- 
minute visit to any of our Public 
Health Hospitals is enough to make 
a guy give thanks for good health. 
Good health is something we never 
appreciate when we have it, and 
once we lose it we find that it is 
life's greatest treasure... . 

We learn with regret of the re- 
cent death of James H. Lewis, CCS 
(Ret.), in New Orleans. Burial was 
in Gulfport, Mississippi. Lewis will 
be remembered by former shipmates 
of the SENECA, GRESHAM and 
PONTCHARTRAIN. Mrs. Lewis may 
be contacted at 2412 N. Galvez 
Street, New Orleans, La. . 


Everyone who has seen them 
thinks that Bob Niemeyer’s three 
youngsters are the cutest to come 
down the pike in a long time. Bob 
is a C. G. journalist in New Orleans. 
... He that falleth into sin is a man; 
that grieves at it is a saint; that 
boasteth of it is a devil.... The C. 
G. Auxiliary is really beginning to 
make its weight felt in many parts 
of the country. Too many Coast 
Guardsmen fail to appreciate the 
sincerity of purpose that motivates 
members of the Auxiliary. And if 
you are in the Auxiliary, you're a 
real sailor, a salt-water sailor of 
the first degree. A fellow in 
Cleveland writes to ask what teams 
will win the American and National 
League pennants. The answer is 
easy! The Boston Red Sox and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers will emerge at 
the top of their respective leagues. 
Wanna bet?... And if any of the 
major ball teams want to pick up a 
good pitching prospect, let them 
send a scout to Baltimore to watch 
the work of Seaman George Gwalt- 
ney who recently pitched a no-hit, 
no-run game for the C. G. Yard. 
The kid has a lot on the ball... . 
And the Coast Guard has some other 
good ball players at Government 
Island, Alameda, Calif., where the 
Alameda C. G. Seahawks are mak- 
ing their weight felt. At the hour 
of going to press, the Seahawks were 
leading the local Armed Forces 
League with twelve wins and only 
one loss... . 

An unfortunate tragedy recently 
claimed the life of Michael Rotta, 
BMC. While working on a staging 
on the outside of the Milwaukee en- 
trance lighthouse, Rotta plunged to 
his death via a fall to a concrete 
landing more than thirty feet below. 
Rotta was an old-timer, age 55 at 
the time of his tragic death.... A 
serious tragedy recently claimed the 


HAPPINESS MARKS THE FACES of Fred Permenter, BMC (left), and Rear Admiral Russell 

E. Wood as the latter congratulates Permenter for having been named “Hero of the Year” 

and receiving the Medal of Valor from Legion Post 27, Baltimore, Md. Permenter's heroic 
exploit was described on Pages 20 and 21 of our June edition. 


lives of several shipmates and re- 
sulted in injuries for several others. 
A Coast Guard PBM flying boat 
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crashed into Puget Sound shortly 
after taking off, killing four of the 
twelve men aboard. The plane sank 
in forty fathoms of water off Port 
Angeles Harbor. Coast Guardsmen 
killed were Lieutenant (jg) Richard 
Tomozer, Bernard Moore, ALI, 
and Blaine Woodward, AL2. An 
Army sergeant also died in the crash. 
The injured were Keith Low, Shir- 
ley Stephany, Ross Hensley, Gra- 
ham Collidge, John Horwath, 
Charles Crabtree and Wallace Co- 
burn. Mel Abbott, JOI, is 
still beaming happily over the ar- 
rival of a baby daughter, Stella 
Louise, the first child to grace the 
Abbott marriage. Mel is on duty 
on the West Coast. ... 


Hey. We spoke of classy baseball players 
a few moments ago, but the very latest 
youngster to distinguish himself on the ball 
field is Gordon Jones of the Alameda Sea- 
hawks. All that Jones did was pitch a 
nine-inning no-hit, no-run game against an 
Army team that had a former major leaguer 
on the mound. The twenty-one year old 
Coast Guardsman struck out fourteen bat- 
ters while walking four. Not a man reached 
third base in the 5-0 victory. Keep your 
eye on Gordon Jones. 


Recently retired from active duty 
was Chief Engineman Arthur H. 
Jones of New York. Jones had 
completed almost 28 years of serv- 
ice... . The worst failures are not 
those who tried and didn’t succeed, 
but those who were afraid to make 
a beginning. ... Life is still what 
you make it — except for some in- 
terference now and then by yovr 
in-laws, the Government and God. 
... Another chief who recently re- 
tired was Arthur Payer, ENC, of 
the lightship CORNFIELD POINT. 
Having served for 26 years, Payer 
found that he could retire at the 
comparatively young age of 45.... 
And Joe Baton, QMC, has also re- 
tired, after completing 27 years of 
duty. Joe is only 44 years of age. 
He has two brothers, Isaac and Wil- 
liam, who also are on the Coast 
Guard retired list. Now there you 
have three smart brothers!. shi 
Lieutenant Philip Bell was recently 
transferred to the Cutter CAMPBELL 
after completing two years of duty 
at Loran stations in the Pacific. 
Lievtenant Beli enlisted as an ap- 
prentice seaman back in 1937. He's 
another individual who has proved 
that there is vast opportunity for 
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NEW ORLEANS ADOPTS COMMANDANT 


B crore his recent inspection visit to New Orleans, Vice 
Admiral Merlin O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast Guard, was 
regarded as a native of Ohio who was living in Washington, D. C. 
Now, however, after that quick inspection tour, he is also an 
Honorary Citizen of New Orleans, and has the keys to the city 
and papers to prove it. 

That honor was bestowed upon Admiral O'Neill less than 
three hours after his arrival in New Orleans by former Coast 
Guardsman, Commissioner Victor H. Schiro of that city. Presen- 
tation of the Honorary Citizenship papers and keys to the city 
was made at a luncheon aboard the Board of Commissioners yacht 
Goop NEIGHBOR by Commissioner Schiro on behalf of New 
Orleans Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison. 

The Commandant arrived in New Orleans by air and was 
greeted by a delegation that included Captain Frank A. Leamy, 
Commander of the Eighth District; Captain Neville Levy, repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce; Commissioners Schiro and 
Glenn P. Clasen, and Leon Irwin, Jr., President of the New 
Orleans Dock Board. Mr. Irwin was host to the Admiral and a 
group honoring him that day. 

Later Admiral O'Neill met local civic, port, industry and ship- 
ping officials on the harbor tour aboard the GOOD NEIGHBOR. 

It was the Commandant’s first official visit to New Orleans 
since taking office as Commandant January 1, 1950, and he made 
the most of it. 

Following the harbor tour Admiral O'Neill spent the remain- 
der of the day inspecting New Orleans Coast Guard units, and 
attending an informal buffet supper that evening at the Commis- 
sioned Officers’ Mess, Port Security Unit, New Orleans. 

Saturday the Commandant spent the morning inspecting and 
reviewing Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago ORT UPS units on two- 
week active duty training in New Orleans. Up until minutes before 
his departure for Washington, Admiral O'Neill spent the afternoon 
inspecting other Coast Guard installations in the New Orleans area. 

According to a New Orleans newspaper, Admiral O'Neill 
‘“‘whizzed into town and then whizzed right out again,”’ but he 
“got a lot done in the 27 hours he was here.” 

The newspaper summed up one impression Admiral O'Neill 
left upon the City of New Orleans when it said the Commandant 
is ‘‘a tall, lank Louisianian who looks and talks like the kind of 
sca-going man Gary Cooper always impersonates in the movies.” 

As for being a ‘‘Louisianian,’’ Admiral O'Neill once lived in 
Morgan City, La., where he graduated from high school. The 
gentlemen of the press feel that is proof enough. 





alert young fellows in the Coast 
Guard.... 
there is a proper dignity to be ob- 
served in every act of life... . 


identical in character. 
Remember this — that 


a friend is to be one... . 
Two brothers recently retired 





Bill joined 
the Coast Guard in 1922; Lewis 
in 1925.... The only way to have 
And it 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson who 


from the Coast Guard on the very 
same day! And they held the very 
same petty officer rating! William 
Hulse, ENC, and brother Lewis, 
also an ENC, retired from active 
duty after careers that were almost 


also said, ““A friend may well be 
reckoned the masterpiece of Nature.” 

Henry Wolfe, BMC (Ret.), 
would like to see more news in these 
columns about retired personnel. 
And our reply to Henry is that we'll 
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print the news if the retired men 
will send it in.... 


The fellow who draws most of the clever 
cartoons that have appeared in these pages 
in recent months is Fred Worles, JOI, sta 
ticned at Groton, Conn We like the 
Chinese proverb that Better do a 
kindness near home than go to a far temple 
Ralph Baumann of 
St. Louis was recently promoted to SKC 
Boumann began his Coast Guard career in 
1942. 


Says 


to burn incense.” 


When success turns a man’s head, 
it always leaves him looking in the 
wrong direction. He who is 
too lazy to dig his own worms has 
no cause to complain about the high 
cost of bait. Life consists of 
always wanting something. When 
One is completely satisfied, he is as 
good as dead... 


Do you have a few item of news 
you'd like printed in these pages? 
If so, send them in. Also send in 
Some really good pictures of the 
family folks, the wives and chil- 
@ren of Coast Guardsmen. We don't 
Want feeble snapshots; we want 
ood, clear photos that can be repro- 
Dod satisfactorily. . 


It took Charles Leddo less than a 
fO move 
Ensign. Leddo enlisted as a recruit in July, 
1951. and he’s now an ensign at 
Training Station. Of course, he had the 
@dvantage of a college education to help 
Bim along the way. He was selected to 
@ttend the Reserve Officer Candidate School 
and received his commission 
March, 1952 + io 
Wacker has been transferred from the 
MACKINAC to the HALFMOON. Wacker 
@nlisted as a humble recruit back in 1935 
and has served on a number of different 
Vessels 


year 


from seaman recruit to rank of 


Groton 


as ensign in 
Commander John 


Pay Clerk A. Z. Shows is hoping his 
Yard baseball team can score a victory” as 
part of the events that the Yard is planning 
for Coast Guard Day 
the gala affair of last 


If the Yard equals 
year, you can _ rest 
assured that a lot of people will be in favor 
of celebrating Coast Guard Day more than 
once a year Isn't it about time to hear 
something about the plans for the annual 
convention of the Coast Guard League? 

An extremely popular fellow with his 
shipmates was John Silva, MMI, of the 
HAWTHORNE in New London, Conn. When 
Silva recently retired at the end of twenty- 
four years of service his shipmates presented 
him with a farewell gift. Everyone liked 
Silva and he carries into retirement the sin- 


cere good wishes of the HAWTHORNE crew 


When relating success stories we like to 
tell of Glenn E. Trester who retired from 
the Coast Guard just a few 
rear admiral. Armiral 


years ago as a 
Started his 
career as an enlisted man and came up all 
the way through the ranks 


Trester 
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part of the game! 


was game? 
at the troubles I face! 


to the end of the game!” 





IT’S ALL IN THE GAME 


CAN'T expect Luck to be coming my way in all of the games 
that I happen to play. So if, now and then, I must forfeit a 
trick, though badly I need it, I oughtn’t to kick — for that is just 


And whoever played in a game that was fun, that called for small 
effort, that it might be won? My victory can never - 


be sweet, unless I have snatched it away from defeat. 
the best part of the game! 

And who is it wants to be always in luck, relying on fortune 
instead of on pluck? And who is it wants to go smiling through life, 
unable to prove he 


unable to say he has weathered the strife 


And though I may win, or be last in the race, may I never cringe 
And when I have finished, may honest men 
write: ‘In winning or losing, he fought a good fight, from the start 


— no, never — 
The fight’s 


Charles S. Kinntson. 








Chief Moves Into Retirement 


Th: last page of a book titled 
“A Quarter Century In America 
With the U. S. Coast Guard’ was 
turned by Walter K. Peters, QMC, 
when he returned to civilian life in 
May after serving 26 years. 

A native son of Holstein, Ger- 
many, Peters was destined to sail 
under two different flags in a spark- 
ling sea-going career that encom- 
passed a major portion of the globe. 
‘Pete’ served on a Naval school 
ship and on several ships of the Ger- 
man Merchant Marine before his ar- 
rival in America in 1922. While a 
member of the crew of the FRAN- 
Peters left 
Germany on Christmas Eve, 1922, 
for America; after 45 days at sea 
the steamer moored at Savannah, 
Georgia, and a year later, at Phila- 
delphia, he severed ties with the ves- 
sel and joined the U. S. Coast 
Guard. j 

During the first years of Coast 
Guard life, many assignments were 
to shipboard duty. His first two 
ships, the BEALE and the TUCKER, 
were under the command of the late 
Admiral Russell R. Waesche, Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard from 
1936 to 1946. Several rum-running 
details followed while attached to 
the MAc DOUGALL, the TERRY and 
several patrol boats and speed boats 
at Section Base 18, Woods Hole, 


Massachusetts. Next came orders to 
the old coal-burning ACUSHNET, 
the GRESHAM and the ALGONQUIN. 

Prior to World War II, Chief 
Peters left the Coast Guard and the 
U. S. to visit his birthplace in North- 
ern Germany. Upon returning, he 
re-enlisted and was assigned to the 
Training Station, Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Connecticut. There 
he served as officer-in-charge of sev- 
eral reserve boats attached to sound 
training. During this period he 
aided in organizing the C.O.T.P. 
in the New London area. 

Upon completion of duty at New 
London, he was ordered to Evans- 
ville, Indiana, to commission the 
LST 166 and to serve on that vessel 
in the Pacific. This ship partici- 
pated in invasions and ‘“‘milk runs” 
at Guadalcanal, the Russell Islands, 
Bougainville, Treasure Island, and 
Green Island. Before returning from 
the Pacific, he was assigned to the 
U.S.S. ABARENDA (IX 131), a 
Station Oil Tanker, in the Manus 
Islands in the Admiralties. From 
there ‘‘Pete’’ switched to state-side 
duty, and, after duty on the FIRE- 
BUSH, was sent to the C. G. Insti- 
tute at Groton, where the last pages 
of the book were written. 

At present, Walter K. Peters, 
QMC, is Mr. Walter K. Peters, 
private citizen of Uncasville, Con- 
necticut. 
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IN REVIEW: 


Ship Losses In World War Il 


Seventh In A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 





USS SERPENS (AK-97) 





ERECTED IN MEMORY of those who lost their lives in the USS Serpens disaster during 

World War II, this mounment stands proudly in Arlington National Cemetery. The octagon 

is inscribed with the names of the 260 men who perished on the night of January 29, 1945, 
when the ship was destroyed off Lunga Beach, Guadalcanal. 


The USS SERPENS (AK-97), a cargo ship manned 
by Coast Guard personnel, sank after an explosion on 
29 January, 1945, while anchored off Lunga Beach, 


Guadalcanal. A 14,250-ton ammunition ship, the 
SERPENS was loading depth bombs at the time. A 
number of other ships nearby were damaged in the 
explosion, which also caused some damage ashore. 
Eight officers and 188 crewmen, all that were on board 
at the time, were killed. The only survivors were two 
officers and eight men who were ashore at the time of 
the explosion. In addition, 57 Army personnel, in- 
cluding one officer, were killed. 
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“As we headed our personnel boat shoreward,”’ an 
eye witness reported, “‘the sound and concussion of the 
explosion reached us, and as we turned, we witnessed 
the awe-inspiring death drama unfold before us. As 
the report of screeching shells filled the air and the 
flash of tracers continued, the water throughout the 
harbor splashed as the shells hit. We headed our boat 
in the direction of the smoke and as we came into closer 
view of what had once been a ship, the water was 
filled only with floating debris, dead fish, torn life 
jackets, lumber and other unidentifiable objects. The 
smell of death, and fire, and gasoline, and oil was 
evident and nauseating. This was sudden death, and 
horror, unwanted and unasked for, but complete.” 
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USS SHEEPSCOT (AOG-24) 


Ox THE morning of June 6, 1945, the Coast 
Guard-manned USS SHEEPSCOT (AOG-24., a 700- 
ton tanker, went aground in a storm on the eastern 
side of Iwo Jima. The vessel had been ordered to the 
pumping station there and the commanding officer, 
Lieutenant George A. Wagner, USCGR, had requested 
that he be furnished all weather information as soon 
as received, due to the dangerous conditions existing 
and the fact that the vessel was moored only 200 yards 
from shore. She had one eight-inch manila line to a 
buoy on her port bow, two eight-inch manila and a 
two-inch spring lines to a buoy on her starboard 
quarter. 

On the previous day a storm had been reported 
about 750 miles south and west of Iwo Jima but its 
exact location was not then definitely known. A storm 
somewhat north of this had dissipated but there were 
indications of another storm forming. The general 
trend of this storm, at about noon of the 5th, was 
northerly with advance speed of four knots and wind 
Velocity at center of 40 miles per hour. This storm 
Was, at that time, however, expected to pass north 
and west of Iwo Jima. At 1800 on 5 June there was 
fo change in this forecast. A weather plane which had 
Started out to investigate had turned back with engine 
trouble. A second plane had been sent out. 

At 2000 on the 5th the center of the storm was 
feported 26° N, 134° E, with the estimated position 
at 1000 on June 6th, as 29° N, 136° E. The posi- 


tion of the SHEEPSCOT was approximately 24° 46’ 


N, 141° 18’ E. The storm was at this time, therefore, 
expected to pass well to the north and west of her 
position. Between 0000 and 0400 on the 6th, weather 
messages received by the SHEEPSCOT were general, one 
iMdicating that the weather would remain unchanged 
during the night. Another received at 0390 was to the 
effect that winds might reach 25 knots by 0800. 

At this time two starboard and three port tanks 
were ordered ballasted, the operation being completed 
about 0630. About 0430 all hands were called and 
SOPA was advised that the SHEEPSCOT was casting 
off all lines and standing out to sea. The wind was 
then SSW at 25 to 30 knots, in gusts, seas 6, with 
heavy rain squalls reducing visibitity ‘to about 1,000 
yards at times. After the bow lines were off at 0510 
the starboard stern wire was let go. At 0530 a port 
line snapped and was left hanging in the water. The 
vessel sent a message to SOPA for help in getting 
under way, telling him what had happened. Several 
other messages were sent out giving the vessel’s position 
and the information that she was then being held by 
only one line. SOPA came back with advice that the 
USS WINNETKA (YTB-376) was being dispatched 
to assist. Voice messages between the USS SAFEGUARD 
(ARS-25) and the USS BITTERBUSH (AN-39) were 
overheard about 0545 indicating that they also were 
proceeding around the island, having been assigned to 
assist the BITTERBUSH in charge of the operation. 

A visual message was sent to PC-616, which was 
standing off quite a distance from the SHEEPSCOT’S 
stern, asking the PC to come alongside so that the 
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SHEEPSCOT could pass a line, as she was in danger. 
The PC came in on the starboard side and the tanker 
shot the gun at least three times but the line never 
reached the PC. Another attempt from the stern was 
unsuccessful. A third attempt being without result, 
the PC signalled that her air bottles were low and that 
she would have to stand clear. The BITTERBUSH 
arrived on the scene about 0615, and, being informed 
of the situation, sent an LCM to assist. The LCM 
coxswain informed an officer on the SHEEPSHOT, on 
arrival, that an eight-inch line was hanging over the 
vessel’s stern. The LCM attempted and failed to get 
a four-inch line from the SHEEPSHOT to a buoy on 
her port quarter, also to get an eight-inch line from 
the SHEEPSHOT to the WINNETKA, who had arrived 
at 0700. The LCM then returned to the BITTERBUSH 
to be fueled and remained inactive until used to pick 
up survivors. 

The SHEEPSCOT’S engines were backed one-third 
for about three minutes at which time the engine stalled 
due to the starboard quarter’s eight-inch manila line 
having fouled the screw. Efforts were made to clear 
the fouled screw but to no avail. 

At about this time the WINNETKA succeeded in pas- 
sing an eight-inch line, 300 feet in length, to the 
SHEEPSCOT. The SHEEPSCOT then backed at full speed 
for 15 or 20 minutes. The anchors were slipped and 
the SHEEPSCOT sent a message to the BITTERBUSH re- 
questing salvage vessels to stand clear as she was pro- 
ceeding under her own power. Despite this maneuver, 
the WINNETKA still had a line to the SHEEPSCOT. The 
SHEEPSCOT backed faster than the WINNETKA went 
ahead. Almost immediately full astern was given and 
the engine stalled due to a line in the screw. The WIN- 
NETKA stood and passed a one-inch wire to the bow 
of the SHEEPSCOT. This wire parted almost immedi- 
ately. The SHEEPSCOT was now drifting broadside 
to, in the trough of the sea in the direction of Futatsu 
Rocks. The CO2 system in the SHEEPSCOT was turned 
on to prevent any gasoline fires on grounding, and 
‘abandon ship” was ordered. 

During the time that the tanker was backing sea- 
ward, the SAFEGUARD, which had reported on the 
scene about 0630, and which had been directed to get 
a line to the SHEEPSCOT, dropped anchors and veered 
chain to 100 fathoms so as to be in a position to pass 
a tow line. The distance was too great, however, to 
pass a line, and the SAFEGUARD picked up anchors and 
backed down toward the SHEEPSCOT. She again drop- 
ped anchors, veering the chain 60 fathoms and clos- 
ing the tanker satisfactorily. By this time, however, 
the tanker had grounded on the Futatsu Rocks, and the 
personnel had abandoned ship, leaving no one on board 
to receive the line. 

The SHEEPSCOT grounded on the rocks at 0805 
and capsized to port. She then flooded and settled in 
30 feet of water. An examination six days later re- 
vealed 80 feet of the starboard turn-of-the-bilge pro- 
truding six feet above the surface. The average tidal 
range at this point is three feet. Seven officers and 58 
men wereon board. There were no fatalities. The 
captain received a broken ankle and various crew mem- 
bers suffered minor gasoline burns, bruises and shock. 
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LST-167 


The Coast Guard-manned LST-167 was a unit 
in a convoy which departed Guadalcanal on 24 Sep- 
tember, 1943, and was ordered to beach at Ruravai, 
Vella La Vella, a beach not previously used by LST’s. 
An advance group of seven ADP'’s had arrived off Bara- 
koma on Vella La Vella, with six destroyers as escorts, 
at dawn on 15 August, 1943, and began an unopposed 
unloading of troops and equipment. These had de- 
parted within an hour and were followed at 0715 by 
12 LCI’s which had completely unloaded by 0900. 


As a third group of three LST’s, which had arrived 
at 0800, were awaiting their turn to beach, they were 
attacked, without damage, by 15 to 20 enemy fighters. 
Four hours later a second attack on these LST’s, which 
were still unloading, was broken up by our Combat 
Air Patrol, with the loss of 10 enemy planes. On the 
return trip to Guadalcanal, two of the three groups 
had been subject to air attacks but without damage. 
Altogether they had landed 4,600 troops, including 
700 Navy personnel with 15 days’ supplies. Four 
more echelons of from three to four LST’s each, which 
had made the trip from Guadalcanal to Vella La Vella 
within the next 15 days had been attacked by air with 
only slight damage. The successful occupation of Vella 
La Vella ,at the cost of only 150 of our men killed, 
had been finally completed on 6 October, 1943. 


The beach at Ruravai to which the LST-167 had 
been ordered, not having been previously used, was 
without shore defense and with a minimum of facili- 
ties for beaching and unloading. The LST had beach- 
ed at 0745 on the 25th of September, and all of the 
77th Marine Combat Battalion’s equipment had been 
unloaded by 1115. At 1116 the executive officer re- 
ported a possible “‘bogie,’’ distant about 40 miles. 
Thirty seconds later a patrol plane reported ‘“‘lots of 
bogies and about 20 angels.’’ A few seconds later three 
dive bombers were picked up, coming in directly out 
of the sun and diving at the LST. All 20 guns on 
the LST immediately opened fire but before any of 
the planes were hit, their bombs had been released. 
Then one plane burst into flames and another began 
to smoke heavily. Two bombs struck the LST-167 
and a third was a near miss. 


When the bombs struck, the terrific impact knocked 


nearly everyone off his feet. One bomb struck the 
main deck, port side, exploded, penetrated the deck and 
came out through the skin of the ship. The second 
struck the main deck forward and exploded in the 
provision room. This started a fire on the tank deck, 
in the gasoline and oil which had not yet been un- 
loaded. Flames immediately lept up through the cargo 
hatch and after ventilators. The electrical circuits had 
been damaged and power could not be kept on. 

Dead and wounded littered the main deck. The 
order was given to secure all engines and abandon ship. 
Between 1122 and 1135 all living casualties were re- 
moved and given first aid at an emergency casualty 
station in a native dwelling on the beach. In fighting 
the fire on the LST the CO2 extinguishers were inef- 
fective due to the draft of air through the tank deck. 
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There was no pressure on the fire main. The 40 MM 
ammunition on the main deck began expoding about 
1140, so fire fighting had to be discontinued and the 
order given to stay clear of the ship. At 0900 on the 
26th, the 167 was still burning and exploding too 
heavily to permit inspection. At 1530 when the fire 
had subsided, a portable fire pump was rigged and 
water played on the fire. 

Two officers and five enlisted men were killed in 
action and three enlisted men died of wounds. Five 
enlisted men were missing in action. One officer and 
19 enlisted men were wounded. The LST was un- 
beached and towed to Rendova. 





LST-203 


cA; 0836 on 30 September, 1943, the Coast 
Guard-manned LST-203 beached on Nanomea Island 
and started to unload cargo. At 0115 on 1 October, 
1943, having completed unloading, the LST began 
maneuvering at various speeds in order to back off the 
beach. With her ramp raised, her starboard door did 
not close fully, being slightly sprung. The LST at- 
tempted to retract without success. From 0400 ghe 
continued in her efforts to back off the beach but was 
apparently held fast by a coral reef which caused her 
to pivot on the bow. There was a six to eight-foot 
surf which pounded her against the fingers of the reef. 
A boat was put over the side to assist in pulling the 
stern out. At 0600 water was entering the shaft alley 
and the engineroom, which pumps were unable to 
handle. The USS MANLEY (DD-1) also assisted with 
her boats and a line, but by 0725 the deck plates On 
the port side of the main engineroom were reported 
breaking through. 

At 0815 the MANLEY’s cable snapped and at 0945 
the ramp was lowered and further unloading begun, 
while awaiting the next high tide. At 1632 unload- 
ing was stopped and new attempts begun to pull the 
vessel off. At 1950 the MANLEY’s cable again parted. 
On the 2nd, at 0725, the MANLEY tried again but the 
cable snappd at 0805. The LST continued unloading 
cargo and at 1900 on the 2nd of October new attempts, 
this time with YMS-53 and MANLEY both assisting, 
were unsuccessful. Again on 3 October, at 0713, an 
attempt was made but the cable parted at 0745. The 
power was off the ship's circuits during most of these 
operations. 

Another unsuccessful attempt at 0807 on 4 October 
was followed by an unusually heavy swell which 
pounded the ship with more water being taken into 
the auxiliary engineroom. At 1430 on 5 October the 
LST began discharging the ship's ammunition for use 
by shore units. On the 7th the crew moved to tem- 
porary quarters ashore and a security watch was left 
on board. All of the ship's supplies and equipment 
were removed during the next few days. On the 13th 
of October, at 1605, the tug KINGFISHER attempted 
to pull the LST off the reef but as the water was 
entering the engineroom faster than the pumps could 
handle it, attempts to float her were abandoned and 
the stripping of the now stranded vessel continued. 
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Guests of the Month 


LT. COMMANDER JOHN M. JOSEPH 


Li UTENANT COMMANDER JOHN MALCOLM 
JOSEPH was born on March 16, 1904, at North 
Truro, Mass., the son of John A and Eugenia P. 
Joseph. He was graduated from Dorchester, Mass., 
High School in 1921, attended Boston University for 
a year, and was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy in 1924. 

He served as a licensed officer in the Merchant Marine 
until his enlistment in the Coast Guard in September, 
1924, as a Machinist’s Mate FirstClass, and attained 
the rating of Boatswain in June, 1928. On February 
24, 1942, he accepted a commission as Ensign, and 
subsequently was promoted in rank as follows: Lieu- 
tenant (jg), June 26, 1942; Lieutenant, March 1, 
1943: and Lieutenant Commander, July 20, 1945. 

Early in his career he served aboard the Cutter 
TAMPA, and on rum patrol aboard 75-foot and 125- 
foot vessels at Boston, Mass. He was assigned to the 
Destroyer UPSHUR, and then was loaned to the War 
Department from December, 1933, to November, 1939, 
on temporary duty with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. In September, 1940, he was transferred to the 
U. S. Maritime Training Ship AMERICAN SEAMAN at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and a year later, assumed com- 
mand of the Cutter COLFAX to perform convoy duty 
in the West Indies. 
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Transferred to the USS CEPHEUS (AKA-18) in 
July, 1943, Lieutenant Commander Joseph saw action 
in the European and Pacific theaters of operation. He 
was awarded the Bronze Star “‘for meritorious achieve- 
ment as Liaison Officer with the U. S. Army prior to 
and during the amphibious invasion of Southern France 
in August, 1944.” 

In November, 1945, he was designated commanding 
officer of the Coast Guard Barracks, Belfast, Maine, and 
served as representative of the Captain of the Port at 
Rockland, Maine. From November, 1947, to Septem- 
ber, 1949, he was commanding officer of the Coast 
Guard Depot and Group at Southwest Harbor, Maine. 
At that time he was detached and named commanding 
officer of the buoy tender CowsLIP (WAGL-277) at 
Portland, Maine, a duty he performed until December, 
1950, when designated commanding officer of the 
ACUSHNET (WAT-167). 

Lieutenant Commander Joseph received the Com- 


mandant’s commendation and citation for his partici- 
pation, as commanding officer of the ACUSHNET, in 
the rescue operations involving the stern section of 
the SS FoRT MERCER on February 19, 1952. Besides 


the Coast Guard Commendation Ribbon and the 
Bronze Star Medal, he is entitled to wear the Expert 
Rifle, Good Conduct, American Area, European-Afri- 
can-Middle Eastern Area with one star, Asiatic-Pacific 
Area with one star, American Defense with one star, 
and World War II Victory Medal. 

Lieutenant Commander Joseph's most recent citation 
reads as follows: 

‘For meritorious performance of duty on 19 
February, 1952, while serving as Commanding 
Officer of the United States Coast Guard Cutter 
ACUSHNET, participating in rescue operations in- 
volving the stern section of the SS FORT MERCER, 
which had broken in two in the Atlantic Ocean 
off the coast of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, during 
a violent winter gale. Despite the extremely ad- 
verse weather conditions, Lieutenant Commander 
Joseph skillfully maneuvered his vessel alongside 
the drifting stern section of the FORT MERCER 
and, in two maneuvers, safely removed eighteen 
survivors from the lee side while another Coast 
Guard vessel conducted rescue operations on the 
weather side. Lieutenant Commander Joseph's 
sound judgment, outstanding seamanship, initia- 
tive, courage and unwavering devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Coast Guard.”’ 
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TWO GUESTS SHARE THIS MONTH'S SPOTLIGHT 





LT. COMMANDER JOHN JOSEPH 


— and — 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICER EVERETT MASHBURN 


R EcENTLY retired after twenty-five continuous 
years of active service was Chief Photographer’s Mate 
Everett F. Mashburn. 

The son of the late Mr. and Mrs. John H. Mashburn, 
Chief Mashburn was born on March 2, 1904, in Mor- 
ganton, Georgia. He received his education at Morgan- 
ton Grade School and Fannin County High School, and 
in 1925 began a course in aerial photography with the 
Army Air Corps at Chanute Field, Illinois. The fol- 
lowing year, he began training as an aviation cadet at 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas, but shortly after- 
ward left the Army to work in the Reeves Studio, 
Atlanta, Georgia, as photographer and business pro- 
moter. 

In October, 1927, Chief Mashburn enlisted in the 
Coast Guard, as a yeoman, third class. 

His first assignment was to sea duty, aboard the de- 
stroyer TUCKER, operating in the Atlantic from its base 
in New London, Connecticut. He progressed on this 
vessel to yeoman, first class, in which capacity, in 1929, 
he was reassigned to the Coast Guard Air Station, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. He remained there for 18 
months, then transferred to a second air station, at Cape 
May, New Jersey. 

In 1931, Chief Mashburn returned to sea, on the 
destroyer HUNT, based in New York. He was detached 
in 1932, to become an official inspector at the Pusey & 
Jones Shipbuilding Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Working on his own, Chief Mashburn had through 
these years established a growing reputation as a pho- 
tographer. In 1934, it led to his assignment at Coast 
Guard Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Initially, he established and solely staffed the Service's 
first photographic laboratory, and became the first Coast 
Guardsman ever to hold the rating of photographer's 
mate. Then, in May, 1935, he was promoted to Chief 
Photographer's Mate. 

In this capacity, Chief Mashburn was instrumental 
in expanding his specialty to service-wide proportions. 
In later years, ascending in rank to lieutenant, he had 
much to do with the success of the crack Coast Guard 
Combat Photographer Corps that claimed repeated na- 
tional attention for dramatic pictorial reportage of 
European and Pacific World War II battlefronts. 

In May, 1947, to enable an earlier retirement, Mash- 
burn requested reversion from the temporary rank of 
Chief Warrant Photographer to his current permanent 
rating. Similarly, in 1946, he gained approval to board 
the Coast Guard super-icebreaker NORTHWIND for the 
Navy-Coast Guard expedition into the Arctic. Later 
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CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER’S MATE EVERETT MASHBURN 


in the season, he recorded the Byrd Expedition, also 
from the decks of the NORTHWIND. 


Chief Mashburn’s photographic capture of the rigors 
uhdergone by men and ships in this expedition, seek- 
ing new penetration in the land of ice, was later to be 
incorporated in the Academy Award-winning motion 
picture ‘Secret Land.” 


{n the spring of 1947, Chief Mashburn returned to 
Washington, remaining until 1950, when he went to 
headquarters of the 14th Coast Guard District, in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, for a tour of duty. Last April, 
he returned to the United States and was assigned in 
New York, in the Third Coast Guard District photo- 
graphic laboratory, where his retirement took place in 
peak rank of lieutenant. 


Chief Mashburn is a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Legion Post No. 1 of Antarctica, and the Masonic 
Club of Little America, both of which were organized 
during the Byrd Expedition. His permanent home is 
in Washington, at 4048 Nichols Avenue, S.W. 
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HAVE YOU AN OPINION? 


Writer Asks For Opinions 
Qn Handling A Grounded Vessel 


Year after year hundreds of 
commanding officers sail their vessels 
over thousands of miles of water and 
scarcely any of them give any real 
consideration to the disaster of run- 
ning aground. Not that it is sug- 
gested that officers should think in 
terms of disasters, but wouldn’t it 
be in the interest of good seaman- 
ship if a little more knowledge were 
disseminated relative to proper pro- 
cedure when a_ vessel does go 
aground? 

For instance, exactly what would 
you do if your vessel ran aground 
and no tugs or other ships were in 
the vicinity? Think a minute. May- 
be you know the answer. Maybe 
you are one of the few persons who 
have had some experience with 
grounded vessels. 


THIS VESSEL IS HARD AGROUND on a reef thirty miles south of Miami, Florida. If you 


Me, I honestly don’t know what 
I'd do! That’s why I'm not sign- 
ing my name to this article; I'm not 
eager to expose my ignorance. How- 
ever, | am sure that I am not alone 
in my lack of knowledge. If the 
truth were known, many others are 
not sure of the proper procedure. 

I am writing this article in the 
hope that we can achieve a vast ex- 
change of ideas and suggestions — 
some real facts about proper pro- 
cedure when a skipper finds that his 
vessel is aground. 

I can already hear some people 
saying: “‘Doesn’t this guy know 
anything? Doesn't he know that 
you should lighten ship and throw 
your engines into reverse?” 

And my retort is: “Yeah, that’s 
what I thought.” 


I thought that the accepted rou- 
tine in handling a grounded vessel 
was to lighten her as much as possi- 
ble and trust that your engines 
would back her off the reef but I’ve 
received evidence to the contrary. 


There appears to be two schools 
of thought. One school dictates that 
the skipper of a stranded vessel 
should lighten his ship by lowering 
all lifeboats, by dropping anchors, 
by disposing of as much weight as 
possible. And then throw all en- 
gines into reverse. 

That’s one school of thought. 


But let me tell you about a skip- 
per who did exactly that. This offi- 
cer’s vessel ran aground in strange 
waters and he took action as indi- 
cated above. But here is what he 
said to me later: 


“Tt was a mistake to lighten the 
ship. It was a mistake to put the 
lifeboats, liferafts, anchors, etc., over 
the side. We lightened the ship as 
much as possible and that proved 
to be our undoing. We succeeded 
only in perching the ship perilously 
on top of the reef, not floating her 
completely free of the reef. As a re- 
sult, the hull was pounded all night 
long on the crest of that reef with 
the result that the hull was soon 
sprung and we began taking water.”’ 

I then asked this officer, ““What 
do you think you should have 
done?” 

And he replied, “‘I should have 
done the exact opposite! Instead of 
putting those lifeboats and rafts and 


’ 


were the skipper of this ship, what emergency 


procedure would you follow? Before you answer that question, it may be wise to read the adjacent article written by an anonymous writer. 
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anchors over the side I should have 
kept them on board. I should have 
filled those lifeboats with salt water. 
I should have filled every bilge and 
tank and available space with salt 
water to increase the weight of the 
ship. I should have tried to weight 
the ship down so that she would 
create her own bed in that reef. 
Then lying firmly and solidly in 
her own bed the ship could have 
withstood the battering of the seas 
that continued for twenty-four 
hours. When I lightened the ship 
I made her a plaything to be batted 
back and forth between the seas and 
the reef.”’ 

At this point I interjected, ““Okay, 
suppose you had weighted your ship 
down and let her lie heavily on the 
reef, how would you eventually get 
her off ?”’ 

And the officer replied: ‘“‘Remem- 
ber that when we weighted the ship 
down we created a bed in the reef. 
Next you must study your tides and 
currents, and when these are most 


favorable you very quickly lighten 
the ship in every possible way. This 
will likely be a matter of ten or 
twelve hours, perhaps more, from 
the time you went aground. As your 
ship grows lighter it will automatic- 
ally rise from the self-created bed 
and you are then in a position to use 
your engines, making sure that the 
tide and current are with you.” 

And here again I interjected, 
“Then the point you make is that 
it is a mistake to lighten ship im- 
mediately after going aground; that 
the ship should be weighted down 
to make a smooth bed in the reef and 
then, when tide and current are 
favorable, the ship should be light- 
ened very rapidly.” 

“Yes,’’ he replied, ‘If I had done 
that I would have gotten my ship 
off without any damage to her. As 
it was, the ship suffered major dam- 
age that necessitated emergency re- 
pairs after I did get her off the reef.” 

At this point I think my friend 
saw I was still a trifle skeptical. Said 


he, ‘‘Let’s try to get some other 
opinions. Let’s throw this subject 
into the pages of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE and see if we 
can learn something from the ex- 
periences of others.” 


And that’s how these paragraphs 
happen to be printed here on these 
pages in this issue. I hope the re- 
marks will be greeted in the spirit 
in which they are written, the spirit 
of pride in one’s profession but also 
an eagerness to acquire practical 
knowledge from practical experi- 
ence. 


One closing remark. In fairness 
to the senior officer whose conver- 
sation is quoted in foregoing para- 
graphs I must refuse to state wheth- 
er he is a member of the Coast 
Guard, the Navy, or the Merchant 
Marine. His identity will not be 
divulged; nor will the identity of 
any other officer who cares to favor 
us with personalized opinions on 
this subject. 
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Young Reader Liked Our 
Articles On Communism 
Crisfield, Md. 
ONGRATULATIONS on your pub‘i- 
cation of “Communism.” 

I was truly interested in the clarified 
information that was before me and things 
I once hadn't understood about ‘‘Commu 
Mism”’ were placed clearly before me on the 
few pages of your wonderful magazine 

I especially 
theory that man’s 
stomach It is stories such as yours that 
you have spread out before us that sub 
stantiate the fact that Communism is defi 


enjoyed the part two, the 


history moves on 


nitely not here to stay 
H. T. SERRES, SN 
* * * 
Young Man Who Deserted Gives 
Advice To Troubled Youngsters 
Grand Marais, Mich 
WOULD like the read this 
letter and then 


Editor to 
print it if he thinks it 
may help some young recruits 

Hello 
boot camp 


Mate! So you just got out of 

Maybe we ought to get together 
and have a nice, long talk. You want to 
know who I am? Wel!, I'm just a guy 
who fouled himself up 

I'd like straight on a few 
things if I can, things that I wish some 
body had set about four 
years ago, and also to tell you a little of 
my story and what I gained or lost 

You just came 


to set you 


me straight on 


aboard and your first 
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words were, “I ain't going to like this.”’ 
Why not? ‘Cause it’s a working ship and 
you didn’t sign up to work, did you? Well, 
Buddie, you better change your mind and 
change it quick, ‘cause you're going to work 
and probably harder than you ever have 
before, but remember this while you are 
working: the guys that work with a smile 
are the ones that get ahead. I didn’t! 


About three years ago, back when I was 
just in for about six months, we were all 
set to go on a fuel run and the Chief was 
getting rough, and rougher every day. One 
day I decided that I didn't have to take his 
bull, so over the hill I went. Well, about 
20 days later when I reported back aboard, 
there were not many that were glad to see 
me, as I had left when really needed. Then 
I found out what I had lost or gained by 
going over the hill, and here is my lost-win 
record. Won: extra duty, 
third-class crow 


restriction, fine. 
Lost: one and a lot of 


friends. 


Fellows, when things get a little rough, 
take it, and you'll come out on top. Don't 
blow up because somebody talks rough to 
you. 

Or maybe you are at a lifeboat station. 
The watches are so damn close together that 
you just turn your hat around and relieve 
yourself. So what? You asked for it! And 
the old man says to take a lifeboat out for 
a drill! He's nuts. Is he? Five months ago 
those drills paid off for about thirty-two 
merchant seamen off Cape Cod. Remember? 

Sure, there's lots to bitch about, but most 
of the guys that bitch are the ones like I 
was; wise guys who thought they knew 
it all. They don’t. Don’t listen to them. 
I did, and because of it the only red I got 
on my uniform is a hash mark, and it 
doesn't look so good all by itself. 

If you need advice or feel like saying to 
hell with it, go talk to some old Chief. 
He'll give you some good words of advice, 
for he knows that things can be tough. 
Remember, he was a seaman once. 

This perhaps is a very inadequate letter, 
but if it helps even one person avoid the 
stupid mistake that I made, I will feel grati- 
fied. 


A Wised-Up Seaman. 





respect for elders, impatient 





” aaial PEOPLE today consider that the world is already half way to hell in 
a breadbasket. To read the magazines, one would think that the end of the 
world was close at hand. It seems this has been the attitude of oldsters in all ages. 
Here is an inscription from an old Egyptian tomb: 
“We are living in a dying and decadent age. Youth is corrupt, lacking in 


of restraint. 
teaching of the fathers questioned. The signs of the times forecast the destruction 
of the world at an early date, and the end of time.”’ 


Age-old truth is doubted, and the 
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I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now—in 
security, ‘“‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. 
It’s easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . . . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $210.59 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $229.32 per month! It would take more 
than $90,000 producing 3% interest, to equal this 
monthly retirement pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over . . . the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 








DEAR PATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 
check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 





~ seamanship 
and Navigation 


aa osen 


, eo” 


{=> This is a book of practical sea- 

manship — a unique book, laying 
emphasis on HOW to do it. It contains 
ship and boat descriptions; directions 
for handling ropes; instructions for mak- 
ing knots and splices; the use of block 
and tackle; cargo handling and stow- 
age; details on the care of anchors and 
small boats. The section on navigation 
is a lucid explanation of essential de- 
tails — one that will enable anyone to 
learn to navigate on his own. 





The New, Comprehensive Manual 


Basic Seamanship 
and Navigation 


EDMUND A. GIBSON 


Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 
Fisherman's Knots and Nets ($3.00) 
Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.00) 
The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 
Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 
Marine Dictionary ($3.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

By Modern Marine Kefrigeration ($2.00) 
Modern Marine Electricity ($3.00) 
Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Rending ($2.00) 

Tanker Manual ($2.75) 


Edmund A. Gibson has cut through Coast Guard Law Enforcement ($2.50) 


reams of theoretical treatises to arrive 
at the essential facts, principles and 


American Merchant Seaman’s Manual 
($5.00) 


Sci of C hi Basketball ($1.75) 





action behind every phase of 
ship and navigation. BASIC SEAMAN- 
SHIP is a thoroughly up-to-date, read- 
able handbook. . . ideal for reference: 
a must for all men of the sea. 


let, 





With many ill i and o 
glossary of sea terms. 


e 


$6.00 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 








Manual of Celestial Navigation ($3.75) 

Maritime Law For Seamen (81.00) 

Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 

A Treatise on Compass Compensation 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($4.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

($6.00) 

Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
($5.00) 

Marine Navigation ($5.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) 


Primer of Navigation 
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The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) 
Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 
The Team ($2.50) 


. Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 


The Turning Point ($2.50) 
Baseball’s Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Babe Ruth ($2.75) 

Power Golf ($3.00) 

The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 
SATEVEPOST Sport Stories ($2.50) 
Functional Football ($4.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball’s Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 
The Gashouse Gang ($3.00) 

How to Pitch ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 

They Played the Game ($2.50) 


Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

Jiu Jiteu ($2.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

Winning Sailboat Races ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 

All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slugger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Boxing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine (year’s sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 


Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 

Rules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

On a Destroyer’s Bridge ($2.00) 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 

U. 8. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 


The U. 8. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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ILLYNE‘S STAR 
CHART $1.00 


Contains 11 pages of simple explana- 
tions of star movements, constellations 
and the method of identifying them. A 
list of 55 navigational stars together 
with their right ascensions, declin- 
ations, magnitudes and dates and times 
of culmination is given. With the aid 
of this chart anyone can learn the 
navigational stars easily. 


A NAVIGATOR’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
$2.50 


Includes all the material on the subject 
of astronomy that is essential to the 
study of navigation. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following: The 
Earth, The Celestial Sphere, The 
Earth's Time, The Solar System, The 
moon, Telescopes, The Stars. Profusely 
illustrated with diagrams and charts 








A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAVIGATION $1.50 


To the person interested in the history 
of navigation this treatise will be very 
interesting. It contains many little- 
known facts and stories concerning 
ancient and modern navigational in- 
struments, mathematics, astronomy 
and charts. 


MARINE 
NAVIGATION $5.50 


This book covers the various types of 
navigation, starting with plicting and 
proceeding through dead reckoning 

the more complicated methods of »b- 
taining a fix by radio and celestial 
navigation. Each section contains a 
full discussion of its particular sub- 
ject,—its theory, practice, and equip- 
ment used. Emphasis is placed on the 
newer and more advanced material. 


AUDELS NEW RADIOMAN’S 
GUIDE $4.00 


A key to the practical understanding 
of radio. For radio engineers, service- 
men, amateurs. 


AUDELS WELDERS’ 
GUIDE $1.00 


A concise text on operation and main- 
tenance of all welding machines. Every 
welder should own this guide. 


AUDELS POWER PLANT 
ENGINEER’S GUIDE $4.00 


A complete steam engineer's library 
in one book with questions and an- 
swers. For all engineers, firemen, 
Water Tenders, Oilers, Operators, Re- 
pairmen and applicants for Engineers’ 
License. 


AUDELS DIESEL 
ENGINE MANUAL $2.00 


A practical concise treatise with ques- 
tions and answers on the _ theory, 
operation and maintenance of modern 
Diesel engines. 


AUDELS MARINE 
ENGINEERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Entirely new. For all grades of marine 
engineers, firemen, oilers, machinists 
helpers and students, with questions 
and answers for examinations. 


AUDELS NEW MACHINISTS’ 
% TOOL MAKERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Covers modern machine shop practic8 
in all branches. A shop companiog 
that answers all your questions. 


LEARNING TO 
NAVIGATE $2.00 


This book provides under one cover 
sufficient instruction and data to equip 
the novice with the necessary knowl 
edge of the principles and methods té 
enable him to navigate a ship. The 
text attacks the subject in a practical, 
concise manner, eliminating all theo= 
retical mathematical discussion wher@ 
seh is unnecessary to a practical une 
de. standing of the process. 


LINE OF POSITION 
BOOK $1.50 


Th's short easy method of solving the 
navigatorial triangle has met with 
great favor amongst navigators. With 
this book containing only 37 pages of 
tables it is possible to navigate any- 
where in the world. Rust’s azimuth 
diagram is included. 








215 WEST STREET 





ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


> 
ONE OF THE GREATEST COAST GUARD BOOKS EVER WRITTEN! 
For Your Copy, Send $4.50 To 


U. m4 C. G. Magazine Bookshop 
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National Steel Corporation, Steamship Division 
Hanna Coal % Ore Corporation, Steamship Division 
The Eastern Steamship Company 
The La Belle Steamship Company 
The Virginia Steamship Company 

Handsand Steamship Company 








THE M. A. HANNA COMPANY 


Operating Agents 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























Special Financing 
Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 
Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION 


and Affll 


718 Jackson Place 


Washington 6, D. C. 


For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


AUGUSTA, GA., 
615 Marion Bldg. 
BETHESDA, MD. 
4650 East West Hy 
COLUMBUS, GA., 
Martin Bldg. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
606 S. 4th Street 
PANAMA CITY, R. P., 
Ave. Nacional No. 29 
WARRINGTON, FLA., 
31 Navy Blvd. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
1410 Kapiolani Blvd. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
110 W. Ocean Blvd. 











ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
1389 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. ¥ 
We solicit the Long Distant fee 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 


JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE. Inc. 
Towing and Transportaticn 
Atlantic Coast — Long lIaland Sound 
New Vork Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trana- 
fered. 


RALPH P. McCLAIN, BM3, CGC SPEN- 
CER, CG Moorings, Pier 44, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (5th, 7th or 8th District) 

SAMUEL COLLINS, BM3, CGC WHITE 
LUPINE, Detroit, Mich. (5th District) 

NICKOLAS R. BONO, SN, 5th CG Dist. 
Office, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. 
(9th District) 

ROBERT B. CROWNINSHIELD, SN, 
Damariscove Island LB Station, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me. Weather Ship in Boston 
or LB Station on Cape Cod) 

AUGUST H. RENAUD, SN(CS), Vir- 
ginia Beach LB Station, P. O. Box 156, 
Virginia Beach, Va. (Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia or New Jersey) 

JAMES E. MICHAELS, SN, CGC SNOHO- 
MISH, Rockland, Me. (Gulf or West 
Coast or 9th District) 

JOHN M. SHEPHERD, FA, CGC ESCA- 
NABA, Government Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (East Coast or 5th District) 

LESTER A. FRENTZ, BT1, CGC MATA- 
GORDA, CG Base, Boston, Mass. (2nd, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th or 11th District) 

EDWARD J. BARNES, BM3, and JACK 
R. CRASK, BMI, both of Orient Point 
Light Station, P. O. Box 846, Green- 
port, L. L, N. Y. (Barnes to 2nd or 8th 
District; Crask to 13th District or West 
Coast) 

JOE DONNELLY, SA, CGC INGHAM, 
P O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (9th Dis- 
trict) 

JOE R. ELLIOTT, ET3, and DANIEL 
J. MARTIN, SN, both of WAL-529, 
U. S. C. G. Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
(Both to 2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th District) 

HERMAN T. KUCHLING, QM2, CGC 
MESQUITE, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. (East 
Coast) 

COLLIS BURNTHON, FN, CGC TANEY, 
Government Island, Alameda, Calif. (8th 
District) 

EUGENE B. Adams, SA, CGC RICHEY, 
U.S. Naval Ship Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(13th District) 

JAMES BOUWHIUS, SN, and LARRY 
HOPFENSPRIGER, SN, both of Bond's 
Lifeboat Station, Beach Haven, N. J. 
(Both to 2nd or 9th District) 


MECHANICS ¢ HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts ures of your trade. 


«& 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 


SESSESIS 








am Engineers § 

Machinist $4¢ C Blueprint $2 C Diesel $2 «0 Drawing $: 
If satisfied you pay ov ly $1 a month until price is RY: 

AUDEL, Publishers. 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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DONALD C. MANN, BM3, Port Security 


Wash, Grdor 5th Drict) | NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
HENRY W. JEHLING, EM3, and WIL- at Lowek <teen coat 

ccaaia tae 4a, Gace AR FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 

(Jehling to 2nd, 7th. 8th or 9th Dis OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


trict; Lawson to 5th District) ! 
RANSOM H. WILLARD, BM2, CGC GOVERNMENT ™ acne 
HAWTHORN, New London, Conn. (Buoy EM PLOYEES 


pais i ; » SPECIAL 

Tender or LB Sta. in Ist District) RHEA BUILDING PRIVILE 
GES 

ROBERT E. GEORGE, FN(EM), CGC 1401 W. Lancaster FINANCE 


MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (11th, Fort Worth, Texas COMPANY 


12th or 13th District) DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 
HERBERT WONG, SN, and DONALD 


E. DEPOLO, SN, both of Eatons Neck 
Lifeboat Station, Northport, L. I., N. Y. 
(Both to 12th District) 


} ee ” 

JOHN T. ANDERSON, RM3, CGC MEN- STeleyVie the a complete SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW 

DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (Conn., New quare Knot book 

York, Rhode Is!and or Boston) KNOT ever published! THAT GETS RESULTS 
FRED W. DIMKE, SA, CGC Lowe, P. O. HANDICRAFT $3.50 Sea Salvors since 1860 

Box 1771, Long Beach 2, Calif. (2nd GUIDE a = 

3rd, 8th or 9th District) — Construction 
THOMAS C. GREYNOLDS. SA, CGC UCORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 

UNIMAK, Constitution Wharf, Boston f 

13, Mass. (5th District) 4 as. ines anal , 
KENNETH E. MURNAN, SA, CGC Coos, ete etea inggecres cer moe / 

State Pier, Portland, Me. (2nd, 3rd, 7th, Ne re ee MERRITT-CHAPMAN & Scorr 

8th or 9th District) PETTERSON CORPORATION 
RUDY A. TKACIK, YN3, CGC CHIN- Lighterage & Towing Corp. re 17 Battery Place, New York 

COTEAGUE, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, : a er saa” New london 

Va. (Any DE, 2nd, 3rd or 9th District) 44 WHITEHALL ST. NEW YORE : pas eon 
LYNDEL D. POE, SA, CGC Lowe, P. O 

Box 1771, Long Beach, Ca‘if. (5th or 


7th District) oan — 

FREDDIE SHIELDS, SD2, CGC ARI- Ss NOW 
ADNE, USCG Depot, Key West, Fla. PAY L ' 
(3rd, 9th, 11th or 12th District) : OR LESS MONEY : 

BENNIE G. DIZE, SA, CGC YAKUTAT, . R COVERAGE F 
State Pier, Portland, Me. (5th District) GREATE 

DON STOBAUGH, BM}, CGC LOWE, 
. O Box 1771, Long Beach, Calif. (12th 
District) f 

NORMAN W. LOGAN, CS3, USCG é 
Lightship 518, Fort Screven, Ga. (2nd, BES COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 
8th, 9th or 11th District) un : , 
peo ; a 7 . ; Immediate savings up to 30 % fror reguls board rates which 

SAVERIO S. GIELLA, SA, CGC Dt ° apply in your territory can be yours om this complete, low cost auto- 

RANT, c/o U. S. Naval Shipyard, Phila mobile insurance policy. Government Services Insurance Under- 

Apt Pp 3ed. 7th 8th D writers cun reduce costs to you because they deal direct with a 
delphia, Pa. (3rd, 7th or 8th District) highly selected and specialized class of policy holders. Protection 

Cc. J. BENNINGTECN, SA, CGC MEN ugainst loss from bodily injury and property damage liability, 


ye ‘ " - medical payments, and comprehensive fire and theft coverage are 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C (Norfolk, only a few of coverages included in this policy. 




















of All Types 


oe 
Heavy Hoisting 





























Portsmouth, Washington, D. C., or 
Curtis Bay) 


JOHN HERRING, FN(EN), CCC CHIN WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 


COTEAGUE, Box 540, Norfolk, Va World-Wide Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere 
(Any District) in the United States or abroad. Insures you against 14 named 
oe perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 





2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 


| SAVAGE'S — | :=----— = 


ae oe 
AGE 


| NAVY 6 GENERAL NO OBLIGATION a RANK 
SUPPLY CorP * MARRIED. __ SINGLE_ 


Specialist To } NAME__ ; i DESCRIPTION OF CAR 


U. S. CoAsT GUARD | Peete Tee aaeT 


AporEss— AGES OF 


UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES | BUSINESS USE?_____ DRIVERS___ 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 











GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
formerly 
Measurement Blanks &% Prices FEDFRAL FMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Mailed Upon Request | Not Affiliated With United States Government 


, 214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
236 Main St. Norfolk. Va. 
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JAMES D. BELOTE, GM3(P), CGC 
SAGEBRUSH, Box 4864, San Juan, P. R. 
(5th District) 

HINTON C. MCKINNON, CS2, and 
WILLIAM R. STEPHENSON, EN2, 
both of Metomkin Inlet Lifeboat Sta., 
Accomac, Va. (McKinnon to 7th or 8th 
District; Stephenson to 3rd or 9th Dis- 
trict) 

JOSEPH R. LACHANCE, SA, CGC 
MARIPOSA, St. George Base, Staten Is- 
land, N Y. (Maine) 

RAYMOND C. MIKULA, SK3, and EU 
GENE LOWMAN, CS3, both of the 

CGC UNIMAK, Boston, Mass. (Mikula to 
2nd or 9th District; Lowman to 3rd or 
5th District) 

MAX R. RABUN, EN], USCG Lightship 
196, c/o Chatham LB Station, Chatham, 
Mass. (5th or 7th District) 

TFTHEAPHILUS LAWRENCE, CS2, CGC 
ARUNDEL, Ft. of Streeter Drive, Chi 
cago, Ill. (3rd District) 

HUGH C. MONTGOMERY, SN, CGC 
CASCO, Boston, Mass. (3rd or 5th Dis 
trict) 

ROBERT ROSS, EN2. CGC DURANT, 
U. S. Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa 

2nd, 3rd or 9th District) 

WILLARD A. SCHAUB, SA, and FRANK 
PETERCHAK, SA, both of Umpqua 
River LB Station, Winchester Bay, Ore 
gon. (st, 2nd, 3rd. 7th, 8th or 9th 
District ) 

GERALD LUNDEEN, FA. CGC PRIM- 
ROSE, P. O. Box 416, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. (12th District) 

MAX SHAPIRD, SA, CGC DEXTER, Con 
stitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (3rd 
District ) 

BENJAMIN STEINMAN SA, CGC 
CHINCOTEAGUE, Box 540, Norfolk, Va 
(3rd District) 

EDMUND TUCCI, SA, CGC CASCO, 
Constitution Wharf Boston Mass 
(New York or 3rd District) 

RICHARD E. BEADLE, B-62 Walk “GG” 
Charter Oak Terrace, Hartford, Conn., 
woud like to hear from JOSEPH DE 
LABIO, RD3, and DONALD BALLAN 
PINE, RM3 

DAVID W. REINEKE EN2, W.P.B 
83455, USCG Base, Miami, Fla., would 
like to hear from L. D. BEYLARD, 
EN] 

CEORGE R. BYRD. 1813 Thomas Jef 
ferson Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., would 
like to know the whereabouts of PROC 
POR W. PULLIAM 

WILLARD A. VOTRUBA. SA. CGC 
DEXTER, Constitution Wharf, Boston 
Mass. (2nd District or West Coast) 

CALVIN J. GILMER. GM3}, and RICH 
ARD JUUL, SN, both of CGC MATA 
GORDA, Ist CG District, Boston, Mass 
(Gilmer to 11th or 12th District! Juul 
to 3rd or 9th District) 

STANLEY J. VAINAUSKAS, EM3, CGC 
YOCONA, Box 1019, Eureka, Calif. (1st 
or 3rd District) 

RICHARD E. COOK, CS}, and CHES 
TER C. MORGAN, C82, both of CGC 
INGHAM, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va 
(ook to 3rd or 9th District. Morgan to 
2nd or 9th District) 
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e sure with PURE 


on land or sea 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
U.S.A. 
































KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Stand-by Protection 


When central station power is cut off by storms or 
accidents, a stand-by Kohler plant will take over the 
critical load automatically. Kohler plants also avail- 
able in lightweight portable models, 500 watt, 1 & 
1.5 KW. Larger sizes for standby or sole supply, 1 
to 15 KW. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 
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RAYMOND E. JUCHNOWSKI, SN, CGC 


MATAGORDA, USCG Base, Boston, Mass 
(9th District) FITZ SIMONS & CONNELL 
EDWARD E. ARENDT, CS2, Scituate 
Lifeboat Station, Scituate, Mass. (3rd DREDGE & DOCK COMPANY 
District) 
R. J. SCHNEIDER, SA. and S. L. EISEN ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
BERG, SA, both of CGC FINCH, Gov ? , 
ernment Island, Alameda, Calif. (Both River and Harbor Improvements ® Heavy Foundations 
to 9th District) ° . : 
LOUIS A FIOR, SA, Quillayute River Life- Railroad Construction e Industrial Plants 
boat Station, La Push, Wash. (2nd, 3rd 
or 9th District) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
W. O. NIDA, BT 1, CGC ESCANABA, Gov- 
ernment Island, Alameda, Calif. (lst, 
3rd, 5th or 7th District) 5 
JACK E. MURPHY, EN}. USCG Lifeboat 
Station, Scituate, Mass. (5th District) DALLAS E. O'NEAL, EN1, Oregon Inlet RONALD C. LUKE, RM2, CGLTS Niihau 
MICHAEL BROMBOLICH. SA: JAMES Lifeboat Station, Rodanthe. N. C. (3rd Island, c/o CGLS Nawiliwili, Kauai, 
SCHAUB. SA. and CARL JOHNSON, District) I. H., would like to know the present 
SA, all of CGC MAGNOLIA, USCG De- JOSEPH ZLEASNIK, BM2, and CARI address of HULAN MAC HERNDON 
pot, Yerba Buena Is., San Francisco, E. ANDRA, SN, both of Galloo Island and JOHN OSTER 
Calif. (Brombolich to 2nd or 8th Dis Light Station, Sackets Harbor, N. Y AMBROSE A. PESTACEK, BMI, and 
trict; Schaub to 9th District; Johnson Zileasnik to 3rd or 12th District; Andra WILLIAM F. HATCHER, BMI, both 
to 2nd, 3rd or 9th District) to 2nd, 7th or 8th District) of Port Security Uni t,Ellis Island. N. Y. 
(Both to 2nd, 5th, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District) 
\RNOLD L. MONTAGUE, DC2, CG€@ 
KOINER, Seattle, Washington. (5th Dig 
trict) 
ANTHONY MONREAL, EN2. and BOB 
SANDERS, EN3, both of Lightship Na 
532, Woods Hoe, Mass. (Both to 2nd, 
5th, 8th, 9th or 1 2th District) 
ONO, TA, and T. KANNO. TA, both 
of CGC HUMBOLDT Constitution 
Wharf. Boston, Mass. (llth or 12th 
District ) 
ARRY E. JENKINS. EN}, CG-83387, 
Box 818. Port Isabel, Texas. (11th of 
12th District) 
OBERT BORCK, SA, Tillamook Bay 
Lifeboat Station Garibaldi Oregon, 
(East Coast) 
THERE ARE A LOT of healthy young men at the Training Station, Groton, Conn., and here JACK A. MARTIN, RM2, CGC YOCONQ, 
are the six men responsible for the maintaining of that good health. Left to right ( front row ) Eureka, Calif. (11th District) 
LCDR Louis Saxe, USPHSR, Medical Officer-in-Charge, and LT Sheldon B. Korones, USPHSR. XONALD A. GAMALSKI, SA, CGQ@ 
Back row, Clarence H. Rhodes, HMC; Charles H. Agee. HMC; George W. Wilkinson, HMC, CHAUTAUQUA, Government Island, Ala# 
and Paul G. Simpson, HMC. meda, Calif. (9th District) 


1 8 7 2 — Eighty Years of Continuous Service — 1 9 5 2 





























WHEN A GIANT NAVY FLYING BOAT recently made an emergen:y landing at sea southeast of Miami, the Coast Guard Cutter ANnpro- 
SCOGGIN quickly took the plane in tow, removed the crew and brougit the plane safely into sheltered waters. The ANDROSCOGGIN is com- 
manded by Captain Ned W. Sprow. 
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Any Girl: “‘Am I the first girl 
you ever kissed?” 
Jim: ‘‘Now that you mention it, 
you do look familiar.”’ 
* * * 


_ Two spinsters were discussing 
men oddly enough. 

“Which would you desire most in 
your husband,” asked one, “‘brains, 
wealth, or appearance?”’ 

‘Appearance,’ snapped the other, 
“and the sooner the better.”’ 

+ * + 

He: ‘“‘May I please kiss you? 
May | please kiss you? Say, are you 
deaf?” 

She: ‘No, are you paralyzed?” 

* * + 

“How come you don't go with 
Toots any more?”’ 

“Oh, I couldn't stand her vulgar 
laughter.”’ 

“T never noticed it.”’ 

“You weren't there when I pro 
posed.”’ 

* 7 * 

He seized me by my slender waist, 
I could not shriek or scream; 
He dragged me to his dreary room, 

Where we could not be seen. 


He pressed his fevered lips to mine, 
I could not make him halt; 

He drained me of my very soul 
Of yeast and hops and malt. 


He made me what I am today, 
That's why you find me here 
Rusting tn this garbage pile - 


An empty can of beer. 
* * * 


Newman: ‘‘Have traveled 
much?” 

Bender: ‘Yeh. Last summer I 
took a trip down the Mississippi.”’ 

Newman: ‘Did the 
levees?”’ 

Bender: ‘‘No, they were away. 
We stopped with the Cohens.”’ 


you 


you see 
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Mr.: 
day?” 

Mrs.: ‘‘No, dear, I think not.” 

Mr.: ‘‘Any payments due on the 
house, the radio, the furniture, the 
rugs, or the books?” 

Mrs.: “No.” 

Mr.: ‘‘Then I have $10 we don't 
need. What do you say we buy a 
new car?” 


“Any installments due to- 


* * * 


“How'd you get along with your 
wife in that fight the other night?” 

“Aw, she came crawling to me 
on her knees.”’ 

“Yeah, what did she say?” 

“Come out from under that bed, 
you worm.” 

x oe * 


A drunk came staggering down 
the street, one foot on the sidewalk 
and the other one in the gutter; sud- 
denly, he was confronted by a 
policeman who exclaimed, ‘Man, 
you're drunk.’’ “‘Gosh,” said the 
drunk, ‘‘thanks for telling me, I 
thought I was crippled for life.”’ 

ik. 8 


Mabel: ‘“‘Have you heard I'm en- 


gaged to an Irish boy?”’ 


Violet: ‘‘Oh, really!” 
Mabel: ‘No, O'Riley.”’ 


os st 


The draft officer looked at the 
raw-boned farm hand standing be- 
fore him and said, “‘I guess it’s the 
Cavalry for you.” 

“No, siree,’’ said the young farm- 
er firmly. ‘“‘Anything but the Cav- 
alry, if you don’t mind.” 

“What's your prejudice against 
the Cavalry, my boy?’’ asked the 
officer. 

‘Mister, when it comes to retreat- 
ing I don’t want to be bothered by 
no horse.” 


Feminine compliment: ‘‘My dear, 
what a perfectly stunning gown! 
Didn't they have it in your size?”’ 

* * * 
Ruth rode in my cycle car 
In a seat in back of me; 
I took a bump at fifty 
And rode on Ruthlessly. 


a Pe eh 


A young girl recently hired as an 
extra clerk in one of the Main street 
bazaars. When the manager was 
checking up the register of her de- 
partment at the end of her first day 
he was astonished to read a total of 
30 ‘no sale’ records on it. It’s a 
rule of the store that there shall not 
be more than two ‘‘no sales’’ rung 
up any day. “How come?” the man- 
ager inquired of the new clerk. 
“Well,” replied the little lady 
brightly, ‘‘every time any one came 
to the counter and just looked but 
didn’t buy I rang up ‘no sale.’ 
That's right, isn’t it?” 

*k * x 

Sightseer in a Museum: ‘‘Say, 
you don’t call this piece of carica- 
ture modern art, do you?”’ 

Guide: ‘No, that’s the mirror.” 

ok ok a 

Hotel Clerk: Why, how did you 
get here? 

Hard Egg: I just blew in from 
Montana with a bunch of cattle. 

H. C.: Well, where are the rest 
of them? 

H. E.: Down at the stockyards. 
I ain't as particular as they are. 

# * * 

“Didn't I see you going down the 
street the other day with an apple 
in your hand?” 

“Quite so, old chap. I was going 
to call on the doctor's wife.”’ 

* * * 

The professor's secretary saw a 
magnificent blond carrying some 
paper enter the office smiling sweetly. 

“Listen, ya lousey co-ed,’” snarled 
the jealous secretary, “If ya try to 
muscle in on my territory, I'll plant 
you among the potatoes.”’ 

“Don't mind me,” answered the 
other, “‘I’m only the professor’s 
wife.” 

* * x 

Father: ‘Who broke that chair 
in the parlor last evening?”’ 

Daughter: “‘It just collapsed, all 
of a sudden, father, but neither one 
of us was hurt.”’ 
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A bishop was sitting in a box at 
an opera house where collegiate com- 
mencement exercises were being held. 
The dresses of the ladies were very 
decollete. After looking around 
with an opera glass, one of the ladies 
exclaimed: 

Honestly, bishop, did you ever 
see anything like it in your life?” 

“Never,”’ gravely replied the 
bishop, “‘Never, Madame, since I 
was a baby.” 

* * * 

“Tl tell you something if you 
promise to keep your mouth shut.” 

“T will.” 

“You've got halitosis.”’ 

*” *” * 

“T hear you have a keg of beer in 
your room.” 

“Yes, I keep it to gain strength.”’ 

“Any results?” 

“Oh, marvelous. When I first got 
the thing I couldn’t move it at all, 
and now I can roll it around the 
floor without difficulty.” 

* * * 

A fiery tempered Southern gentle- 
man wrote the following letter: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a 
lady, cannot type, what I think of 
you. I, being a gentleman, cannot 
think it. You, being neither, will 
understand just what I mean.”’ 

ei es 

Sub Mason Dixon: ‘‘Honey 
chile, would yo’ mind if ah kissed 
youall?”’ 

Yankeelass: ‘“‘My Gawd! A 
Frenchman with a southern accent!”’ 
S. * +s 

“Well, my boy,’ said the new 
minister to the three-year-old, 
“What did Santa Claus bring you?” 

“Aw, I got a little red chair,” 
said the kid, ‘“‘but it ain’t much 
good It’s got a hole in the bottom 
of it.” 

a | Ak 

Virtue is learned at mother’s 

knee, but vice at some other joint. 
* * 

Science Teacher: ‘““What happens 
when a body is immersed in water?” 

Snuffy: ‘‘The telephone rings.”’ 

x x « 

Clerk to a suspicious looking 
couple in the hotel lobby: “‘I don’t 
believe you people are married, after 
ait. 

Lady: ‘‘Sir, if my husband were 
only here he would make you swal- 
low those words.” 
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He: ‘‘How’s for a kiss, honey?” 
She: 
He: ‘Swell, let’s add a couple to 
your collection.” 
o* * + 


“Sorry, I’m saving mine.”’ 


The girl was telling her father 
about her latest conquest. “I’m sure 
you'll like Charlie, Dad. He’s a fine 
young man.” 

Has he any money?”’ 

“Oh, Dad — you men are all 
alike — so inquisitive. That's ex- 
actly what Charlie asked me about 
you.” 

eo & & 


A chaplain was attending a ban- 
quet marking the end of a basic 
training. A clumsy KP dropped a 
plate of hot soup in his lap. Glanc- 
ing around he said with restraint 
written on his face, ‘“Will some lay- 
man say something appropriate?” 

* * * 

“Lady, if you will give us a 
nickel, my little brother’ll imitate 
a hen.” 

“What will he do?” 
lady, ‘‘cackle like a hen?” 

“Naw,” replied the boy in dis- 
gust. ‘‘He wouldn't do a cheap imi- 
tation like that, he'll eat a woim.” 


asked the 





TAKE YOUR CAR ACROSS 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 


SIX- HOUR VOYAGE... 


Comfortable lounges and decks. . . 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 


food and refreshments, dance 
orchestra, movies, children’s play- 
room. Ship to Shore Phone...Radar. 
For illustrated folder writeW isconsin 


& Michigan Steamship Company... 


615 E. Erie St., Midwaukee, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MUSKEGON. 
t 


. MICH. 
15 E. Erie St. “The Mart” 











Captain (on sinking excursion 
boat): ‘‘Does anyone know how to 
pray?” 

Passenger: ‘I do.”’ 

Captain: ‘Well, you pray, and 
the rest of us will put on life belts. 
We're one shy.” 

+ o* * 

Have some peanuts? 

Thanks. 

Want to neck? 

No. 

Give me my peanuts back. 

* * * 

A professor was giving his class 
an oral quiz and picked upon a par- 
ticular unfortunate specimen for his 
most difficult queries. 

“Who signed the Magna Char- 
ta?” 
No answer. 

“Who was Bonny Prince Char- 
ley?” 

No answer. 

“Where were you on Friday?” 

“Drinking beer with a friend of 
mine.” 

“How do you expect to pass this 
course if you drink beer when you 
should be in class?” 

“IT don’t, sir I only came in to 
fix the radiator.”’ 

oN te 


Girl (shopping): ‘“Where can I 
get some silk covering for my set- 
tee?”’ 

Clerk: ‘Lingerie, next aisle to 
your right, Miss.”’ 

*x * * 

“T don’t think that man upstairs 
likes to hear Georgie play his drum, 
but he’s certainly tactful about it.” 

“Why?” 

“This afternoon he gave Georgie 
a knife and asked him if he knew 
what was inside the drum.” 

* *” * 
“We'd better do 
remedy the Status 


Statesman: 
something to 
Quo.” 

Citizen: 
Quo?” 

Statesman: ‘“‘That’s Latin for 
the mess we're in.”’ 

* ca * 

The worthy shepherd of the 
church in a burst of passionate elo- 
quence in denunciation of the 
world’s wickedness, declared: “Hell 
is full of cocktails, highballs, short 
skirts and one-piece bathing suits!”’ 

Voice from the gallery: “O, 
Death, where is thy sting!” 


What is the Status 
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EARLY DISCHARGES DEPEND UPON 
AGREEMENT TO JOIN RESERVE 


Goast GUARD REGULARS whose enlistments were 
involuntarily extended for twelve and nine months by 
Presidential executive orders, may have only to serve 
a maximum of six additional months or as little as 
one day if they agree to join the Coast Guard Volun- 
teer Reserve for a three-year hitch. The same deal will 
apply to Reservists who re-enlist. 


The executive order which extended all enlistments 
by nine months applies to the Coast Guard. However, 
since the Coast Guard has experienced no trouble in 
getting about 400 new recruits each month, Coast 
Guardsmen can obtain an early release from active duty 
providing they enlist in the Volunteer Reserve for three 
years. 


Those who do not enlist must serve the additional 
twelve or nine months, depending upon which execu- 
tive order is applicable. Enlisted Reservists must serve 
the length of active duty required by their particular 
category, plus the involuntary extension. (Executive 
order of July 6, 1951, extended all enlistments by 
twelve months, while the order of April 17, 1952, 
extended enlistments by nine months. The April order 
did not affect anyone subject to the order of July, 
1951. 

Here is the discharge schedule for those who accept 
enlistment (or re-enlistment, in case of Reserves) in 
the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve: 

Normal End of Hitch 
January-February, 1952 
March-April, 1952 
May-June, 1952 
July-August, 1952 
September-October, 1952 
November-December, 1952 December, 1952 
January-June, 1953 On date enlistment expires. 

Those who enlist in the Reserve (or Reserves who 
re-enlist) will be assigned to inactive duty. Enlist- 
ments will be in the rating held at the time of discharge. 


Actual Discharge Date 
July, 1952 
August, 1952 
September, 1952 
October, 1952 
November, 1952 





Wt CAME very close to losing the battle of the Atlantic 
during World War II, because of a relatively small 
number of enemy submarines. I say ‘‘relatively’’ small be- 
cause today the leadership behind the Iron Curtain has at 
its disposal a submarine force many times larger than the 
German and Italian underseas strength at the beginning of 
the Second World War 
With this in mind, we therefore recognize the importance 
the urgent need of developing submarine counter- 
measures. 


Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball. 











A COMPANY OF RECRUITS from the Receiving Center at Cape May. N. J., make a smart appearance as they parade down Constitution 
Avenue in Washington, D. C. Lt. Commander Francis X. Riley was the company commander and Lieutenants J. F. Weaver and M. H. 
Twiford were the platoon commanders. These Coast Guard recruits drew much favorable comment along the line of march. 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
vour Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We velieve every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, —- and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 


Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 


Enclosed is money order in amount of ) $1. 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Make checks and money orders payable to U. $§. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Sc.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.”’ 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street. 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 


{ $2.50} 


25 ( in payment for a } omy 


} six month ( 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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d Wit Tomorrow Brinc 


Some day —- maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting. respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal for you. 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be ab!‘e to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books. 
One-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies). 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 


Every business organization in America —- from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory — is cither a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 
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Baltimore Business Forms 


SAVE vp to 1/3 
of your TIME 





BALTIMORE Business Forms save you 
time, save you money. Yes, their stream- 
lined designs help speed forms writing. 
Your workers save as much as two 
hours out of every six hours required for 
writing with ordinary business forms. 

Whether you want o salesbook that 
keeps your soles clerks selling instead 
of writing—-or whether you want a mul- 
tiple copy form which combines in- 
voices with bills of lading, address 
labels, and accounting copies for one 
easy writing—it will pay you to make 
your next order for business forms an 
order for BALTIMORE Business Forms. 
Then you will make your records by the 
fastest, most efficient, and most eco- 
nomical methods known to the business 
world. 

Write or phone today for samples of 
business forms by BALTIMORE. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 





Have you read “What's in Your Future?’ 














Why did you change to Camels, ROBERT YOUNG‘ 


‘ ‘Uy Voice and 


se throat Were 
important factors 
—I found that 


Camels svit- 


ae “As for taste, 
p yea Camels Give ms 
ie. more smoking 
pleasure than 

any other 


brand |” 


ROBERT YOUNG 
SCREEN AND RADIO STAR 


SMOKE CAMELS FOR 30 DAYS...SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW WELL 


amels agree with your throat 


HE PROOF of a Cigarette is in the smoking. Do as 


om 
Robert Young did. Try Camels as your steady es Make your own 
smoke. Smoke only Camels for the next 30 days and see —_ ‘ble 30 
SEnSt % 


how rich and flavorful Camels are. See how mild ' 
Camels are... how well they agree with your throat — ¢ © hi! day Camel 
pack after pack, week after week! j mildness test 
Among the millions of Camel smokers are many, . “ 
; , in your F-Zone 


many doctors. When tens of thousands of doctors, 
in every branch of medicine, were asked what cigarette : —T for Throat, 
they smoked, the brand named most was Camel. if T for Taste 
Yes, according to this and other surveys... 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 





K. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 





